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This 200-ton Vilter Compressor— 
installed in a brewery—and the 
Creamery Package vertical am- 
monia compressor differ widely in 
their lubrication requirements. 
Texaco Capella Oils meet the needs 
of both. Six grades, ranging in vis- 
cosity from 80 to 500 sec. SUV at 
100 deg. F., are available in 55- 
gallon sealed drums, and 5- or 1- 
gallon resealable cans. 






FREE—56 pages of practical 
information on refrigeration 
machinery and lubricants. 
The answers to the very 
questions that come up every 
day. Ask for a copy, today. 


TEXACO, 


fll 


EFRIGERATION efficiency depends on 
how quickly the oil separates from the 
refrigerant. Hence the need for oils that will 
be free-flowing at the /owest temperatures 
encountered in the system... Texaco 
Capella Oils . . . oils that do not react with 
the refrigerant. 


The choice of six different viscosities, 
each with a sub-zero pour point is absolute 
assurance that the correct Texaco Capella 
Oil will not congeal, clog lines, freeze 
valves, or build up an insulating film that 
diminishes heat transfer in coils. 

All Texaco Capella Oils are chemically 
stable for full protection against reaction 
with modern refrigerants. 

Trained lubrication engineers are avail- 
able for consultation on the selection and 
application of Texaco Capella Oils. Prompt 
deliveries assured through 2108 warehouse 
plants throughout the United States. The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
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The Talk of the Indus try 


>» So THE Great White Father stayed 
up very late two nights to write his 
spendthrift message to Congress. 
Balmy evening air in spring often 
makes a man decide to shoot the 
works. 

It would be far more pleasing to 
learn of his staying up nights to find 
ways to save our money instead of 
blow it. 


>> As A SIMPLE MATTER of public rela- 
tions, it would be of great interest to 
know the difference between frozen 
cream and ice cream. From the stand- 
point of public relations there seems 
to be no essential difference. But 
some ice cream manufacturers seem 
to believe that there is a difference— 
that cream which contains sugar, 
flavor, etc. may be frozen, but cream 
alone may not be frozen without in- 
curring some form of hostile criti- 
cism from the lay public. Or does it 
originate with competition? 


>%> SPEAKING OF COMPETITORS, the 
thought frequently recurs that a theme 
worthy of a special issue of Foop 
InpustRiEs would be “Why My Com- 
petitor Should Be in Jail.” It ought 














to make fascinating reading. But 
when we see competitors at conven- 
tions, spinning good yarns around the 
big table in the tap room, or raising 
their voices in song, we wonder who 
could be persuaded to be the authors 
of such a symposium. 
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>> CoMPETITION, it must be noted, is 
not always confined to the manu- 
facturing industries—food or other- 
wise. Recently it has been observed 
in the legal profession. One well 
known lawyer is said to have been 
“lifting” another w.k. lawyer’s pub- 
lished comments and presenting them 
as his own convictions and analyses, 
all without credit to the former. 

They do say that some day, ere 
long, there may appear one of those 
deadly parallel column publications 
of two separate legal comments on 
the same subject. And won’t that 
be somethin’! 


>> GOVERNMENT SPENDING to prime the 
pump again and put money into cir- 
culation as a means of bolstering up 
lagging business seems to most busi- 
ness men to be a futile and unneces- 
sary measure. Up to now we have 
not heard of any cases where anything 
has been needed but official silence in 
the executive branch of government 
in Washington. 


9» THE RECENT APPOINTMENT of W. 
B. Duryee, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture of New Jersey to be assistant 
to the president of Sheffield Farms, the 
New York subsidiary of National 
Dairy Products Corp., is an important 
development of the times. He is in 
charge of public relations for the com- 
pany. 

This form of public relations work 
is just as important as industrial rela- 
tions work—perhaps more so, for a 
dairy company. 


>» WE SEE by the papers that J. L. 
Kraft has been elected a member of 
the Board of Directors of Stokely 
Bros. Co. Can’t you just imagine 


Stokely frozen foods distributed na- 
tionally on Kraft Phenix refrigerated 
trucks ? 


> A HUGE FUND, alleged to be about 
$6,000,000, is to be collected by a 
voluntary tax of 4 cent per pound 
on green coffee imports. The purpose 
of the fund is to promote coffee con- 
sumption in the United States. 

If the public ever learns what good 
coffee tastes like one suspects that a 
lot of purveyors of colored water, or 
its makings, will shut up shop. 








ps 


To propagandize coffee successfully, 
however, we believe that a lot of the 
effort should be directed at the roast- 
ers themselves. and at the housewife 
to teach her how to brew decent cof- 
fee. 


>> AND SPEAKING OF COFFEE, we once 
saw a demonstration of the various 
flavors that came from different size- 
siftings of freshly ground, freshly 
roasted coffee. The fine dust leaves 
a lot to be desired. If one experience 
is any indication, the flavor of any 
coffee can be improved by its re- 
moval. 


9> AT A LITTLE INFORMAL five o’clock 
gathering at the British Embassy in 
Washington last month, we met two 
remarkable men, the British Minister 
for Overseas Trade and the British 
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Minister for Colonial Affairs. Their 
presence in Washington, though not 
heralded in the newspapers, seems to 
be intimately associated with the 
negotiations for the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement with Britain. 

At no time in our recollection have 
we ever met a man who so personifies 
the strength of the British Empire as 
does the Overseas Minister. He 
wanted to know how much longer our 
depression would last for, he said, it 
is beginning to affect British trade 
adversely. Britain feels that it is 
experiencing the trials of the tradi- 
tional innocent bystander. 


Selling Jobs for Production Men 


OUGHLY 10 PER CENT of all manu- 
factured food is sold in bulk to 


set of operations. Foods which come 
in this category are flour, sugar, salt, 
cocoa, chocolate coatings, butter, veg- 
etable oils, shortenings, flavorings and 
the like. Such products are really 
“intermediates,” as well as consumer 
foods. 

The job of selling the “intermedi- 
ate” in bulk is, however, decidedly 
different from the job of selling the 
food in consumer packages. Primarily 
the difference lies in, the fact that 
the buyer of the “intermediate” is not 
a housewife but usually a thoroughly 
skilled food engineer. What he pur- 
chases must be fitted into the suc- 
cessful operation of a highly technical 
manufacturing plant. Salesmanship 
of an unusual order is required. 

Many manufacturers have found 
that production heads from their own 





other food manufacturers where it 
becomes a raw material for the next 


for such bulk products. 
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@ Oysters rank second only to calves 
liver as a source of iron and copper. 
They contain no lead, but are be- 
lieved to be effective in producing it 
biologically. 


®@ Food-page headline: California 
Navels Active and Firmer. Maybe 
so, but they dassen’t show ’em in the 
movies.—Must be some Young Sally 
— training for the San Francisco 
air. 


@ Here’s an iron-clad fish story :—Mr. 
Fish of American Steel & Wire Co., 
Worcester, Mass., recently called Mr. 
Pike, of the Hanson-VanWinkle-Mun- 
ning Co., Matawan, N. J., who called 
Mr. Herring of the Hanson-VanWin- 
kle-Munning Co., Pittsburgh, who 
called Mr. Trout, of the Bethelehem 
Steel Co., Johnston, Pa. to make an 
appointment between Mr. Fish and Mr. 
Trout. The appointment was made, 
but we haven’t heard yet who got 
hooked. 


@ Sales of ice cream are a reliable 
barometer of business, says Prof. R. 
B. Stoltz, of Ohio State University’s 
department of dairy technology. And 
Prof. Stoltz has charts to prove it. 
Right now, business is at the tip of 
the cone, so make ours pistachio. 


@ When frankfurters emigrated to the 
United States from Germany in 1883, 
they were served in the nude. And 
the consumer was furnished a white 
cotton glove to keep from burning 
and soiling his fingers. But it took 
the roll to make the hot dog a national 
institution. Yes, progress makes 
perfect. , 


@ Jt was a quest of new foods which 
led Columbus to discover America, 
stories about Chris and Isabella not- 
withstanding. 
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@ Artificial wool, known as Lanital, has 
for some time been made from casein. 
Now a German professor says the 
albumen from fish makes an even bet- 
ter wool. Still on the subject of tex- 
tiles, manufacturers use a_ gelatine 
process for making artificial silk. All 
this is according to Textile World, 
which suggests that women may even- 
tually wear a sports dress made from 
oysters, lingerie from Borden’s Grade 
A milk, hosiery from  rocquefort 
cheese, a scarf from halibut, and a 
cloak from Jello. This would put 
Colby Chester in the cloak and suit 
business. 


© Sugar loaves, a modern and con- 
venient form of an ancient food, were 
first made 500 years ago by an in- 
genious resident of Venice. 


© The action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in killing a proposal to per- 
mit oleomargarine to be used in 
veterans’ hospitals for table use has 
been hailed, by dairymen, as a signal 
victory for dairymen. 


@ In connection with research work 
on the sterilization of drinking glasses 
by ultraviolet radiation, it was dis- 
covered that the average kiss deposits 
100,000 bacteria, 40 per cent of which 
are pathogenic—Dow't say we didn’t 
warn you. 


@ Ten years ago a young scientist and 
his wife moved into an apartment with 
an obsolete electric refrigerator that 
emitted a musty odor. Practical scien- 
tist that he was, the husband devised 
a means of banishing that mustiness. 
The man was Dr. Robert F. James. 
The device that he put into the re- 
frigerator was a_ special ultraviolet 
lamp, father of the Sterilamp now 
finding wide application in the food 
industries in killing mold and _ bac- 
teria. 





plants are often the best salesmen 
And they 


always bring back useful ideas as to 
how to fit their own operations into 
the customers’ needs. It is well known 
how buyers respond to salesmen who 
really know all about their products. 


Everybody’s Doing It 


NY FOOD MANUFACTURER who may 

have clung to a pious hope that the 
food business is holier than steel must 
feel very sad, now that NRLB has 
ordered H. J. Heinz Co. to sign a 
contract with Canning and Pickle 
Workers’ Local No. 325. This union, 
if you must know, is a branch of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 
affiliated with A.F. of L. By the way, 
who says that the makers of pickles 
and meat have nothing in common? 
Certainly not the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America. 


Boosting Market Values 


ion CREDITS against factory 
cost must constantly be sought 
from byproducts. Oftentimes the dif- 
ference between profit and loss in a 
food factory depends on the returns 
from non-food items necessarily made 
as an incident to food processing. And 
right here is where the careless man- 
agement often loses out—perhaps even 
goes broke. 

It is just as important to do a good 
technical job in the recovery and 
preparation for sale of non-food by- 
products as it is that the main food 
job be well done. Large meat packers 
learned this long ago. It was know1- 
edge of this that put them so success- 
fully into fertilizer, soap, and other 
non-food businesses. 

Right now there are many divisions 
of food manufacture which are waste- 
fully diverting their byproducts into 
the fertilizer business when these 
should be going to feed markets. Fish- 
meal makers, to refer to only one 
group, have discovered that it pays 
a good return to establish first-class 
technology as a basis for meal drying. 
It costs a very little more to make a 
high-grade meal suitable for feed mar- 
kets than to prepare low-grade, 
burned, irregular types of meal which 
can be sold only to the fertilizer man 
and at significantly lower prices. 

Just now when every item of cost 
must be studied, it is poor economy 
for the plant executive to decline to 
invest a bit for improvement of by- 
product quality. Oftentimes such in- 
vestment might become his real profit 
source. Also important are improve- 
ments in processes, which often cost 
little or nothing but pay big dividends. 
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Flavor Sells Better 


Than Vitamins 


LAIMS regarding the vitamin 

content or other special charac- 
teristic of foodstuffs must be scruti- 
nized more carefully now than here- 
tofore. Federal Trade Commission 
regards statements of this sort with 
suspicion. It apparently intends to 
proceed against companies making 
such claims when there is any ground 
for doubt. It is not exactly a case 
of compelling a company to prove 
itself innocent, but it is uncomfortably 
close to that. 

Probably the claims made about 
vitamins have been more spectacular 
with less warrant in fact than in re- 
spect to any other characteristic or 
constituent of food stuffs. This is 
very unfortunate. It has made it im- 
possible for those who have a real 
scientific proof of their claims to get 
the deserved benefit for themselves 
and for the consuming public. Others 
with little or no basis in fact have 
destroyed the public’s confidence. The 
purchasing public has been confused. 
Oftentimes, the buyer of goods has un- 
wittingly taken the poorer qualities. 

There are many other things be- 
sides vitamin content which ought to 
be promoted in the advertising of food 
stuffs. It is high time that flavor be- 
came more fashionable. There seems 
little doubt that the vast majority of 
foods are sufficiently nutritive to war- 
rant their purchase. The refinements 
which Mrs. Housewife should seek to 
buy are, therefore, attractive appear- 
ance and pleasing flavor. Food proc- 


essers will need to study these char-’ 


acteristics and press them more fully 
in future merchandising plans. In rela- 
tively few cases will vitamin propagan- 
da be safe or useful for ordinary foods. 


Dirty Floors—A Potential 
Hazard for Spoilage 


| yen EXPERIENCE in breweries 
indicates that some of our ideas 
about plant sanitation need to be re- 
vised and strengthened. Van Laer 
says that waste waters on the floor in 
which bacteria have started to grow 
are more dangerous as sources of in- 
fection than infected air. (Petit 
Journal du Brasseur, 45, 118, 1937). 
This is a confirmation of the recom- 
mendation of R. N. Bostock (Foop 
Inpustries, 9, 438, 1937) for the 
proper type of foundations for ma- 
chinery in order to avoid these in- 
fections originating in unsanitary 
floors. 

There was a time when the belief 
was accepted in the United States that 
material on the floor was only an 
esthetic offense but not a real hazard 
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of sanitation. But, as time goes on, 
there appear more and more reasons 
why scrupulous cleanliness should 
always be maintained everywhere. 
And this is true whether it be in a 
brewery, a dairy, a packing house, a 
bakery or any other kind of food plant. 


Those RFC Loans 


Pp PRIMING to relieve the busi- 
ness slump is again to be used. 
The RFC is to make loans to busi- 
ness—which is fine if business needs 
nothing more than ability to borrow 
money. It is said that RFC will even 
be a little liberal in its appraisal of 
borrowers. 

Though the wisdom of resorting to 
pump priming is questionable, if it 
is to be made effective it must be done 
promptly. But one looks in vain for 
anything definite about the RFC’s 
intentions. A_ selling program is 
wholly lacking. One learns of it only 
by the stories in the newspapers, by 
word of mouth, or from bankers who 
have also learned about it by hearsay. 

Common business sense would dic- 
tate that an organization with a ser- 
vice to sell should put out some kind 
of signed statement the responsibility 
for which it could not duck. When- 
ever the government gets into busi- 
ness it should adopt business-like 
procedures and not trust to luck. 

The trouble with word-of-mouth 
advertising of RFC loans to industry 
is that the story usually fails to report 
the catch in the matter. Local banks 
are expected to participate to the ex- 
tent of 20 per cent. 


Coincidence 


HEN EuceNEeE G. Draper left 

his post as Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce to become a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, there oc- 
curred a simultaneous change of at- 
titude of the Administration toward 
small business. It will be recalled 
that a digest of a large number of 
letters from small business men was 
forwarded to the President with the 
gratuitous public comment that plans 
for self-help were entirely lacking. 
Then came the promotion. Now the 
Administration discovers plenty of 
signs of self-reliance on the part of 
small business. 


The New Revenue Law 


_ TRY TO EXPLAIN the changes in 
the Federal Revenue Law of 1938, 
otherwise known as the Tax Bill, 
would require far more space than 
would be justifiable here. It will re- 


quire arduous study by treasurers and 
tax departments as well as corpora- 
tion lawyers. 

The main thing to know is that 
it is retroactive to Jan. 1, 1938. That 
means it is highly important to get 
a copy of the law at once—if your 
job depends on tax matters—and later 
get the rulings, regulations and in- 
terpretations which the Treasury De- 
partment will make under the law. 

In general, the new tax law is a 
great help. It could be better, but 
it could have been a whole lot worse. 
Yet we must never forget that the 
trend of taxation is up—never down. 
Our only hope is for the application 
of economic sense and the absence of 
political bias or attempts at social 
change via the tax route. 


To Reduce Taxation 


oe of superficial indica- 
tions, one should always remember 
that Mr. Roosevelt is working toward 
a planned economy. Though he may 
deny it, those who are in daily and 
weekly contact with him, realize that 
this is true. Knowing this to be the 
case, there can be no better news than 
the fact that Congress is beginning 
to assert its own independence. 

If Congress will further demon- 
strate conclusively that it will make 
the laws, and not let the Cohen’s 
or Corcoran’s write them, business 
confidence that has been so sadly lack- 
ing will be restored. And such a 
restoration of confidence will unleash 
more private spending than the gov- 
ernment can do. 

Such New Deal congressmen and 
senators as we have met are usually 
pretty sound thinkers if they follow 
their own judgments. The danger 
comes when they blindly follow the 
dictates of the party leader. Witness 
this from a Democratic member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
which initiates all tax legislation. 
His card bears a Union label, stamp- 
ing him as a representative of organ- 
ized labor. 

Said he, “There is no more im- 
portant issue before the country than 
taxation. But the remedy is back 
home, not in Washington. You have 
got to keep the folks from coming 
here with their hands out. If they 
succeed in getting an appropriation, 
then it is this committee’s job to raise 
the money. We cannot decide that 
the appropriation was unwise. We 
have got to get the money—some- 
how. It has already been apropri- 
ated.” 

That’s the kind of thinking that 
will prevail if the President’s grip 
on Congress can be wholly shaken 
off. 
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Frozen Food Problems 
Discussed at Conference 


UCH INFORMATION of practical 
M value to men engaged in the 

rapidly expanding frozen food 
industry was given out at the Cali- 
fornia Frozen Pack Conference, held 
in San Francisco, April 12. 

D. G. Sorber, of the food research 
division, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, described an experiment with 
Mount Washington variety asparagus 
cut in the early morning near Tracey, 
crated and loaded on trucks at 3 p.m., 
then iced and sent to Los Angeles. 
Before icing, the temperature ranged 
from 62 deg. at the bottom of the 
load to 80 deg. at the top. This range 
was from 41 to 49 deg. after icing. 
Two crates were placed on top of the 
load and were not iced. As a con- 
trol, some of the lot was frozen imme- 
diately at Stockton and the balance 
was frozen the following day at Los 
Angeles, using both dry ice and sharp 
freezing at —20 deg. F. 

These lots were all carefully sam- 
pled and no difference was found in 
taste, texture or quality except in the 
lot which had been transported with- 
out icing. This was definitely inferior 
in quality. The conclusion was that 
asparagus can be transported success- 
fully if carefully iced for an overnight 
haul from the point of harvest to the 
freezer, but he recommended freezing 
as soon after harvesting as possible. 
A similar experience was reported 
with brussels sprouts and broccoli. 

The most elaborate tests were with 
lima beans. These were blanched 
three minutes at 212 deg. and then 
frozen at —20 deg. It was found that 
the cooking time had a marked effect 
on the frozen product once it was 
taken out of cold storage for consump- 
tion. On the small varieties, beans 
cooked 4 to 6 minutes were satis- 
factory. Any cooking above 6 min- 
utes rapidly resulted in a fading of 
the fresh product to a distinctly unat- 
tractive yellow color. Also, the keep- 
ing qualities of the cooked product 
showed a marked difference, depend- 
ing upon the length of cooking. 5 

The problem of packaging frozen 
food was discussed by William Kuster, 
consulting engineer. He pointed out 
that packaging depends upon several 
factors, principally distribution and 
storage. On the distribution side, he 
emphasized the necessity for an attrac- 
tive package which is properly labeled 
to show the net weight and which per- 
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mits satisfactory handling after the 
package has been purchased and re- 
moved from the distributor’s storage. 

While imperviousness to moisture is 
important, he emphasized that air- 
tightness was even more important. 
The shape should be such as to per- 
mit easy filling and fast freezing. For 
this he recommended flat or shallow 
packages which would present as large 
a surface in relation to the volume 
as practicable. Most cases of freezer 
burn are due to poor packaging, that 
is, packages which are not airtight 
or in which the contents are too 
loose, he said. Proper humidity con- 
trol, uniform temperature and the pre- 
vention of air circulation in the pack- 
age itself are exceedingly important. 


r. W. V. Cruess read a paper by 

James A. Berry, U.S. Frozen 
Pack Laboratory, Seattle, on the sub- 
ject of microbiology of frozen packs. 
Dr. Berry discussed various tests con- 
ducted in the Seattle laboratory to 
determine the effect of time and tem- 
perature on microbial growths. He 
again emphasized the necessity for 
freezing the product as quickly as 
possible after harvesting. Otherwise, 
he recommended that the temperatures 
be kept as low as possible until the 
products could go into the freezer. He 
cited experiments with strawberries 
which showed that with fruit held 42 
hours at 40 deg. F., the bacterial 
count was less than with fruit held at 
90 deg. F. for 8 hours. Blanching, he 
stated, does not necessarily protect 
peas. 

Peas held at 30 deg. F. showed no 
increase in microbial growth while 
those held at 70 deg. F. showed an in- 
crease of from 1,000,000 to 8,000,000 
per gram in 24 hours. In the latter 
instance the product was spoiled. He 
claimed that sterilization is approached 
but never quite attained and that care- 
ful handling and proper temperature 
control are absolutely essential. 

“Are frozen packed vegetables 
safe?” That is a question being 


‘ asked by the public, Mr. Berry said. 


The answer to this is a very definite 
“Yes.” Mr. Berry cited tests to show 
that botulinus cannot grow at 32 deg. 
or below. Frozen packed products, 
he stated, when once purchased by the 
consumer, will spoil if not used imme- 
diately, thus giving their own warn- 
ing of unsuitability for human con- 


sumption. This spoilage consists of 
fermentation rather than toxic decom- 
position. This does not constitute a 
public health hazard. 

Freezing rates as affected by air 
velocities and diameter were discussed 
by Prof. R. L. Perry, department of 
agricultural engineering, University of 
California. He pointed out that some 
of the laws of thermodynamics have 
been shown not to hold. Doubling the 
diameter of either the individual unit, 
say a pea or lima bean, required only 
three times as long to freeze instead 
of four times. Time of freezing was 
dependent upon air velocity, turbu- 
lence, diameter and temperature differ- 
ence. In tunnel freezing, velocity is 
extremely important, he pointed out. 
Tests showed that doubling the air 
velocity increased the speed of freez- 
ing 14 times; however, the power re- 
quirements on the blowers were in- 
creased eight times. 

Results of recent tests on blanching 
were given by Dr. M. A. Joslyn, of 
the University of California. He de- 
clared that blanching is now an ac- 
cepted practice and is not only neces- 
sary to inactivate enzymes but has 
been found beneficial in brightening 
the color of certain vegetables, due 
apparently to fixation of clorophyll. 

Mr. Joslyn’s complete paper will be 
published in a forthcoming issue of 
Foop INDUSTRIES, 


L. Beprorp, University of Cali- 
e fornia, discussed the character 
of enzymes and the temperatures and 
times necessary for their inactivation. 
He demonstrated simple qualitative 
tests for catalase and peroxidase 
enzyme reaction. It was his conclu- 
sion that time and temperature of 
blanching depends on the character 
of the vegetable, its maturity and the 
rate of inactivation of enzymes. 
Summing up the meeting with a 
brief discussion on the future possi- 
bilities of the frozen food business, 
Dr. E. M. Chace, of the Department 
of Agriculture, declared that its ulti- 
mate success would depend upon 
quality plus. He urged the establish- 
ment of brands which would be ac- 
cepted by the customers as labels of 
quality, just as are those products of 
the canners. The major problem today 
is to secure adequate distribution and 
to educate the retailer in proper han- 
dling of the industry’s products. 
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A NEW PROCESS 
Goes to Work 


Ultraviolet method of killing mold and bacteria becomes 


a practical tool with widespread applications. 


PART I 


WO YEARS AGO, Foop INDUSTRIES 
\ reported the results of early ex- 
periments and the first industrial 
applications of a new method of killing 
mold and bacteria (page 295, June, 
1936). At that time, the prediction 
was made that this new process would 
have wide application in the food field. 
Recent developments have borne out 
the accuracy of that prediction. 
Involving the use of a selected band 
of ultraviolet radiation of greatest 
germicidal power, the process is called 
Rentschlerizing or the Rentschler- 
James process. This definite band of 
ultraviolet is generated by the Steri- 
lamp, a development of Westinghouse 





These are momentous times in the 
food industries. An important new 
industry and a revolutionary new 
process are developing simultane- 
ously, A statistical picture of the 
new industry, frozen foods, was 
presented in the last issue of FOOD 
INDUSTRIES. The current issue of 
FOOD INDUSTRIES, in the ac- 
companying article, brings readers 
up to date on the uses to which 
the new process is being applied. 
Part II of the article to appear 
next month, will tell how to apply 
the process, giving quantitative in- 
formation on the process, on the 
cost of applying it, and on savings 
effected with it. This process, called 
Rentschlerizing, is a practical tool 


for 
All Food Manufacturers 
and Distributors 
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Refrigerated display case in which meats are protected from mold and bacteria 


by ultraviolet radiation. Lamp is installed vertically. 





A small fan circulates the 


air to keep entire case sterile and free of odors. Case is operated at 45 deg. F. 


and 90 per cent relative humidity. 


Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

No longer in the experimental stage, 
this process is being used on a com- 
mercial scale in the meat, baking, 
beverage, dairy, preserving, fresh 
fruit and vegetable and frozen fruit 
industries. And its possibilities are 
being examined experimentally in the 
fish freezing and vegetable freezing 
industries. In addition to its actual 
applications, there are several likely 
uses of the process in the food field. 
Wherever it is desirable to kill mold 
or bacteria in a confined space where 
foods are processed, packaged, trans- 
ported, stored or displayed, Rent- 
schlerizing has possible application. 
And it can also be used to sterilize the 
surface of a food, to kill the mold and 
bacteria on containers, closures and 
equipment, and to sterilize air or 
water coming in contact with foods. 

Enough applications have been 


made of the process that definite speci- 
fications can be given for its use. In- 
formation on the number of lamps 
needed, methods of installation, costs 
and savings will be given later. Mean- 
while, take a look at the things that 
the food industries are doing with the 
Sterilamp, and see if these suggest to 
you some means of improving your 
own product or of reducing waste 
through spoilage from mold and bac- 
teria. 

In the meat industry, the Sterilamp 
is improving quality, reducing waste, 
saving labor and substantially reduc- 
ing refrigeration costs. Take, for 
example, the case of Scherer & Co., 
Mahwah, N. J. 

For about a year, Scherer has used 
the lamp in its holding cooler and dis- 
play cases. The purpose is to keep 
free of mold and bacteria the cuts of 
beef, pork, lamb and fowl that hang in 
the cooler or lay in the case. Since 
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installing the lamps, no mold or slime 
appears in the cooler, and the display 
case always has a clean odor. And 
Scherer finds an increasing number of 
housewives asking for meat that has 
been kept in the display case with the 
“blue light.” Scherer, in fact, has in- 
creased business 40 per cent since 
installing the lamps, though some part 
of this increase is due to wider dis- 
tribution. With the aid of the Steri- 
lamp, Scherer has been able to put his 
products into new sales channels—but 
that’s another story to be told another 
time, 

For fourteen months, Economy 
Stores, Boston, used the germicidal 
lamps in one store. Now, on the basis 
of results in this store, the company is 
installing the lamps in all of its “Stop 
and Shop” stores, There are about 
15 of these. 

Economy Stores reports an unusual 
experience with their ultraviolet 
lamps. On one occasion, their refrig- 
eration compressor went out of com- 
mission on a week-end. As a result, 
the temperature in the meat cooler rose 
to 80 deg. There was several hundred 
dollars worth of meat in the cooler, 
but ultraviolet radiation saved it. 


OQ’ couRSE, Sterilamps are not used 
merely for protection in such 
emergencies. The primary reason for 
Economy Stores’ buying the lamps is 
to realize the advantages already men- 
tioned in connection with Scherer. 

These, and other advantages, were de- 
scribed in Foop INpusTRIEs, in June, 
1936, but to mention a few highlights 
might not be amiss. Important among 
these is a reduction in refrigeration 
power costs amounting to as much as 
25 per cent. This results from oper- 
ating the cooler and the display case 
at temperatures up to 45 deg. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage 
comes from the use of high humidity 
(90 per cent) in the cooler, which re- 
duces the loss in weight of the meat 
due to evaporation of its water and 
natural juices. Tests have shown that 
beef stored in coolers at 34 deg. F. and 
a relative humidity of 60 per cent or 
less lost 2 per cent in weight in 24 
hours and 3 per cent in 48 hours, Veal 
under the same conditions lost 4 and 
5 per cent, respectively. At the higher 
temperature, the cooling coils need not 
be held below the freezing point where 
they freeze the moisture out of the 
air and lower the humidity in the box. 

Another advantage of high tempera- 
ture and humidity is the prevention of 
a darkened surface which must be 
trimmed before the meat is salable. It 
is estimated that mold, dehydration 
and trimmings account for a gross 
loss of 10 per cent to the average 
meat dealer. 
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In refrigerated display cases, where 
the temperature is kept at 45 deg. 
and the humidity is high, it has been 
found that prepared and chopped 
meats keep longer and better, that the 
display case has a sweeter odor, and 
that such a perishable item as cottage 
cheese does not become yellow and 
dried on the surface. Chicken loaf, 
kept four weeks in such a case, was 
still edible. Because of the preserv- 
ing action of the lamp, dealers making 
up their own sausage are able to pre- 
pare it less frequently. 

Meat and other products stored 
under these conditions do not reach 
the consumer handicapped by an in- 
cipient mold growth, and in conse- 
quence keep longer in household 
refrigerators. 

Further, daily emptying and re- 
dressing of display cases is eliminated, 
and it is possible to dress the cases on 
Friday before the Saturday rush. And 
there is no need to “freshen” meat in 
the cooler by rinsing with bicarbonate 
of soda or by wiping off mold and 
slime. 

In meat packing plants there are 
two departments in which there is 
particular need for killing mold and 
bacteria and in which there is possible, 
but as yet unmade, application of the 
Sterilamp. These are the bacon slic- 
ing and packaging and the sausage 
departments. 

There is also an opportunity for 
meat packers to use the radiation in 
refrigerator cars carrying meat cross- 
country, thereby permitting the use 
of less refrigeration. 

Bakers were among the first to 
realize the industrial possibilities of 
the mold and bacteria-killing ultravio- 
let irradiation. And the most extensive 


commercial use of the lamp is in the 
baking industry. 

As reported in 1936 by Foop 
INpustRIEs, Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. effectively reduced spoilage 
of fruit cakes by mold to a mere 1 or 
2 per cent. Since then, another large 
company has applied the radiation to 
fruit cakes to produce 400,000 Ib. of 
that product without losing a single 
cake from mold. The year before the 
company lost $7,000 worth. 


| THIS latter application, the cakes 
are kept under the protecting rays 
of the lamp from the moment they 
leave the oven until they are packaged. 
Coming out of the oven, where they 
have been sterilized by heat, the cakes 
are placed on a conveyor which is 
irradiated by lamps mounted under a 
hood. This conveyor takes them to 
the cooling room. There, lamps on 
the ceiling and in the air inlet keep 
the room sterile. After cooling the 
fruit cakes are placed on trucks and 
wheeled into the packaging room, 
there to be wrapped under ultraviolet 
radiation in wrapping material ren- 
dered free of mold by the radiation. 
So there is no opportunity for the fruit 
cakes in this bakery to become con- 
taminated with mold, either from the 
air or from the plant equipment with 
which they come in contact. 
Ordinarily, the mold inside bakery 
products is killed in baking. But one 
bakery finds that it pays to kill the 
mold and bacteria on ingredients, such 
as raisins, which go into a_ health 
bread that it bakes. This is accomp- 
lished by the ultraviolet radiation. 
But these are special applications. 
The real service of Sterilamp in the 
bakery involves its use more or less 





This Haverhill, Mass., plant of 20th Century Bakery is kept free of mold by 


ceiling-mounted ultraviolet lamps. 


Result—product keeps in good condition 


longer in the store and in the consumer’s breadbox. 
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The principle represented here in keeping drinking glasses sterile by ultraviolet 
radiation is employed in beverage plants to keep bottles sterile and in a pre- 
serving plant to keep glasses of jam and jelly free of mold and bacteria while 
they cool. 


throughout the plant. The purpose is 
to keep plant and equipment free of 
mold, not to treat the product after it 
has become contaminated, 

This process of killing mold begins 
in the dough room, where the warm, 
humid atmosphere is an ideal environ- 
ment for the growth of mold and bac- 
teria. Mold and bacteria formed at 
this point are carried by air cur- 
rents to other parts of the bakery 
unless killed by Rentschlerizing. 

Cooling rooms, slicing and wrap- 
ping rooms and conveyors are also 
radiated in the bakery. It is partic- 
ularly important that vacuum coolers 
have a supply of sterile air. Other- 
wise, when the vacuum is broken and 
air admitted, the air penetrates the 
bread, carrying into the loaf air-borne 
mold and bacteria. The application of 
Sterilamps to vacuum coolers will be 
shown diagramatically in Part II of 
this article. 

It is also important in the bakery 
to radiate the knives of bread slicing 
machines. This will prevent these 
knives from depositing mold spores 
between the slices and will improve 
the keeping quality of the product. 

A bakery protected by the Rent- 
schler-James process is enabled to 
deliver a mold and germ-free product 


‘ which can be held longer both in the 


channels of distribution and after 
purchase by the consumer. It also 
makes possible a product of a higher 
initial moisture content that may per- 
mit less frequent deliveries. 


N RECENT MONTHS, the beverage in- 

dustry has started to make capital of 
the Sterilamp, using it to kill mold 
and bacteria that otherwise would 
contaminate the bottled product and 
affect its flavor. Wayne County Pro- 
duce Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., Rent- 
schlerizes bottles after they have been 
sterilized by steam. The lamps are 
installed over the conveyor carrying 
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the bottles to the filling machine and 
over the conveyor moving the filled 
bottles to the capper. 

Dr. Pepper Bottling Co. has in- 
stalled Sterilamps in its bottling 
plants to sterilize the compressed air 
used to force the beverage from the 
filling machines into the bottles. The 
lamps are installed in the air inlet of 
the air receiver. Dr. Pepper also 
sterilizes its bottle caps with the radi- 
ation. 

It is an unusual task to which the 
Sterilamp has been assigned in the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., plant of Pepsi-Cola 
Co. Here, there is a problem of killing 
mold and bacteria inside a large, en- 
closed, metal syrup tank. Because of 
atmospheric conditions, condensation 
forms on the sides of this tank and 
dilutes the syrup around the edges 
and over the top. Dilution permits 
mold and bacteria to become active, 
so a battery of the Sterilamps is being 
installed inside the tank. These lamps 
will be mounted on a revolving hanger 
to give access to any of the lamps 
through a manhole in the top of the 
tank. 

In the brewing industry, “cold 
pasteurization” of beer by the Rent- 
schlerizing process is a_ possibility, 
though it is not now being done. And 
a very practical future application 
lines in the sterilizing of air in beer- 
cooling rooms. 

In the dairy industry, three large 
cheese factories are employing Rent- 
schlerizing to sterilize the inside of 
cheese cartons and to keep the filled 
packages sterile until they have been 
closed. After the cartons are set up 
and the foil liner inserted, they pass 
under the lamps on the conveyor 
leading to the filling machines. Then 
after filling, the packages are carried 
to the closing machine by a second 
conveyor radiated with the lamps. 

As in the beverage plants, the dairy 
industry might use Sterilamps_ to 


treat the air used in conveying milk 
through the process, as well as the air 
in milk cooling rooms, 

One of the dairy industry’s oldest 
problems has been that of obtaining 
raw milk with a minimum of bacterial 
contamination. The Sterilamp is now 
helping to solve this problem. Cow 
barns have been equipped on several 
dairy farms. Bacterial counts have 
shown tremendous improvement in 
sanitary conditions, 

Out on the West Coast, fruit and 
vegetable packers and shippers are 
Rentschlerizing the air and water used 
in precooling products prior to ship- 
ping. Where the precooling is done 
in cars by blowing refrigerated air 
over the cargo, this air is sterilized 
by passing it over the lamps. 


N MORE PRACTICAL, but perhaps 
more fascinating, is the use of the 
ultra-violet in precooling by water. 
Crates of the vegetables, after being 
packed for shipment, are passed on a 
traveling conveyor under a spray of 
refrigerated water. This water is re- 
circulated and used over and over 
again, and to keep it sterile, it is passed 
under a bank of lamps on its way to 
the sprays. This application was tested 
by scientists at the University of Cali- 
fornia before it was put into operation. 

Rentschlerizing is also being used 
in the packing of a fresh fruit— 
cherries. The fruit to be packed is 
dumped onto a radiated table, and 
the packing is done on this table, dy 
hand. 

A preserver, too, is employing the 
Rentschlerizing process. Here the 
purpose is to keep glasses of jams 
and jellies free of mold and bacteria 
while they are cooling and before 
they are capped. To do this, the 
filled containers are cooled under the 
ultraviolet lamps. 

The frozen food industry has made 
one application of the Sterilamp and 
is experimenting with two others. A 
cold packer is radiating sliced fruit 
to be packed and also the syrup used 
in packing. A large company which 
quick freezes food is experimenting 
with the radiation of peas to kill bac- 
teria before the product is frozen. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
is experimenting with the use of ul- 
traviolet on fish before freezing. 





Part II of this article, to appear in 
the June issue of “Food Industries,” 
will tell how to apply Rentschelerizing 
to various operations in food plants. 
Diagrams showing where to install 
the lamps will be given, together with 
information on how many are needed. 
There will also be information on cost 
of installing, maintaining and operating 
the lamps, with figures on savings. 
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A Method for 


Finding LOST MAN-HOURS 


Unless the hours of labor that are paid for are usefully employed, 


there is loss. 


How the existence of such loss can be determined 


and corrected by a simple graphical method is told in this article 


AN-HH0OURS are lost when the 
activity of a worker is not 


accounted for during any pe- 
riod for which he is paid. To prevent 
such a loss, it is necessary to know 
how, when and where it occurs, and 
then take steps to eliminate it. 
Fortunately, there is a simple and 
inexpensive method that enables any 
plant management to determine if 
such a loss exists; and, if it does, to 
see what moves can be made to 
remedy the trouble. This is a method 
of analysis called “Color Balance 
Analysis” which makes use of a series 
of charts giving, in color, a break- 
down of existing conditions and a 
picture of the changes that can be 
made to improve these conditions. 
These charts can be made up for a 
single department, or for the plant as 
a whole. They do not take the place 
of cost accounting, or time and mo- 
tion study. Rather, they are a first 
step to the effective use of such 
studies. Also, by means of these 
charts, the management can determine 
what benefits, if any, might follow the 
ensuing steps: 


By H. A. MOON 
New York, N. Y. 


1. Rearrangement of the general 
manner of operation. 

. Rearrangement of those steps in 
any operating cycle that allow of 
change. 

3. Shortening or lengthening the 
time allotted to any operation, 
that is, holding up or speeding up 
the production rate at certain 
hours. 

Special stress is placed on the use 
of color in this method because, when 
properly used, it enables the manage- 
ment to take in the whole situation at 
a glance, which cannot be done so 
easily with black and white charts. 


i) 


Necessary Materials and Use 


The materials necessary to operate 
this method of work analysis include 
a 8xll in. work board; cross-ruled 
paper; strips of colored, gummed 
paper; and pieces’ of colored card- 
board. Where desired, colored pencils, 


crayons or water colors can be used 
in place of the strips of colored, 
gummed paper. The work board also 
has an accompanying guide or legend 
board, 6x11 in. in size. 

The work board is made of fiber 
stock or similar material. As can be 
seen in Fig. 1, it is divided into 
squares, like a checker board. The 
squares are formed by stitching, so 
as to make a series of little pockets, 
open at the top so that a slip of col- 
ored cardboard can be inserted. The 
vertical rows of squares, reading 
from left to right, are designated as 
the ten hours in the work day, while 
the horizontal rows of squares, in 
order from top to bottom, represent 
(in this case) nine consecutive steps 
in the manufacturing operation that 
is being studied. 

By changing the positions of the 
colored cardboard slips, called “rid- 
ers,’ in accordance with the possible 
or desired changes in plant operations, 
it is possible to study these operations 
with relation to increased efficiency, 
increased production, lower costs, less 
power demand, and so on. 
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Fig. 1. Diagram of the work board used in finding lost man- 
hours. This board is a unit containing spaces for nine opera- 
tions extending over ten hours. Operations are named in the 


guide board shown in Fig. 2. 
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tive step. . 


Fig. 2. The guide board contains horizontal columns for each 
step in the manufacture of the product being studied and a 
vertical column for the color or shade assigned to each opera- 
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Two boards can be laid side by side 


to represent two shifts, or three 
boards for three shifts. When it is 
necessary to show more than nine 
manufacturing steps, other boards can 
be placed above or below the first 
board. Thus 9, 18, 27 or more opera- 
tions can be studied over a full 24- 
hour day by simply multiplying the 
number of boards used. Where the 
operations are so numerous as to 
make combination of boards  un- 
wieldly, the study is made by depart- 
ments or sub-departments and _ the 
results brought together. 

The guide or legend board is used 
to explain the meaning of the various 
colored riders. It has pockets similar 
to those of the work board, but longer, 
as shown in Fig. 2. 

A colored rider is used to denote 
each operation, any color being se- 
lected that the user of the board may 
wish. This colored key to a given 
operation is inserted in a pocket in 
the guide board, in the column headed 
“Color Key,” at the left of the board. 
In the long pocket at the right, op- 
posite this colored key, a slip of card- 
board describing the operation is in- 
serted. Where the description must 
be lengthy, it is printed on pieces of 
paper of which are folded in accordian 
folds and then inserted in the pocket 
with the name of the operation show- 
ing. White riders are used to show 
totals at the top or bottom of any 
column. They are also used to mark 
the hours of any operation. 


How the Charts Are Made 


When the work board is set up, as 
described above, it is really a form 
of colored chart. It shows the existing 
conditions in the plant, as to what 
operations are taking place at any 
given hour, as soon as its user inserts 
riders of the appropriate colors shown 
on the guide board under the proper 
hour columns on the work board, and 
in the horizontal columns correspond- 
ing to the position of the colors on 
the guide board. This “work board 
chart” may be called a dynamic chart, 
because the riders can be moved as 
desired. 

The next step is to fill out a labor 
questionnaire. This is in two sections 
and contains the following informa- 
tion, generally obtained by foremen or 
by the plant manager: 


Section I—Observation Questionnaire 


1. General flow of work. 
2. General description of work, in- 
cluding: 
(a) Time of happening. 
(b) Place of happening. 
(c) Manner’ of happening 
(speed of movement). 
(Turn to page 305) 
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3 A.M. [A.M.1A.M.[A.M.|A.M.1PM.>PM.1P.M. 1PM.) PM. 
Color _|No. Operation 7-8 |8-9 | M10 }io-11 [it-12 | 12-1 | 1-2 | 2-3 | 3-4 | 4-5 
Purple |9 Separating OWN NMA MVNA NMA ANNAN 
Orange | 8 Churning RENIN SISO NIN LeXN SINEAES 
Black 7 - Bottle washing 55-4757) 8 Z EGELCZLEGELES 
Gold [6 Case piling NARA AAI IIIS 
Pink 5 Bottling milk NS ARSARSARSARS SSA NOONE 
Green 4 Pasteurizing milk YY SANAAAZ Y Y Ws YYACA 
Red 3 Cooling for 9k A i xe Poe hv Is oS AN ALS PIS 
Yellow | 2 - Can washing ALYY VV MN 4A Vi ALYVW MV 7 
Blue 1 Receiving milk SANfo2. Y2:. & % me SAPO LAK. 82s 
16 | 18 | 8] 8 | 8} 18} 1B] BY] SW] 8 
be. ----- Guide board - ------- > --------- Vere Sette <<- = + +- +> > 








Fig. 3. Chart No. 1 as described in the article, shows the original set-up in the 
plant used as an illustration of the method of finding lost man-hours. 










































































Color |No. Operation re cei ea ee ES IE; 

Purple | 9 Separating VAY ASLAZA 

Orange | 8 Churning WN y SNS 4 

Black 7 - Bottle washing VV SAS VSS 15 VS VS AY 1.0 

mala Gee pay NUSNAAANASANAS 

Pink 5 Bottling milk NSNNSANSARNSARSAR SRS NAASN 

Green 4 - Pasteurizing milk UN JAJA AAAA A THM YO MAL 

Red | 3 Cooling for storage BI IO SJOIIOR SRI OR 

Yellow | 2 Can washing WAM A AAAAAAAAAA 

Blue 1} Receiving milk ce oy SAENZ. Qs SBS XY 

9 |W 118 | 1 | 18 | 6 | 16 | 12) 12 | 12 

bx ¢—---- Guide board - - -- - -- EE tn ie ow 8 Work board - ------------ > 





Fig. 4. Chart No. 2 shows the first corrective step in the study of case described 
in the article. 





















































Color [Men] Operation [5% [a [xb ]Oat [aad JE [ee ES le Ee 
Purple | - | Separating GZA4ZZZ 
Orange} - ! Churning SRRRSNNS 
Black | 5 |Bottle washing EH; 4 05%, ZAZA EG AGGE: V5 
Gold | Case piling NNNNNANAN Y A IAIN 
Pink |-5 | Bottling milk SE SINSREPEMD ISISNREEN 
Green | 1 Pasteurizing milk BAe LEN AE LOAM O YOY) 
Red |__| Cooling for storage FYSSMAS SRS AS 
Yellow] | Can washing Me, VALI) 
Blue 2 | Receiving milk VRWWOQVLA ‘2.5 

9 |10 | 6/6 | 6] 14 {14 |] 4/13 | 12 





























Guide beard—-—-- —— ees ae Work board -- --------->| 


Fig. 5. Chart No. 3 shows the second corrective step in the study of the case 
described in the article. 













































































Color |Men | __ Operation 528: [8:5 |Sfo [tore [ites JST LER |S |S 8 
Purple| ! Separating WANNA) L 

Orange| | | Churning . ; RRRANASN AY 
‘Black 5 Bottle washing U5 V5) Bz ’ VAS. YH, 
Gold | | | Case piling NRA i SISA 
Pink | 5 | Bottling milk SSSI NS LIDS 
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Fig. 6. Chart No. 4 shows the final step in the case study. The payroll has been 
reduced from $90 to $65 per day and the lost man-hours from 38 to 11 per day. 
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New process, successful with potatoes, holds promise 


for processors of other vegetables. 


OR MORE THAN TEN MONTHS, 
Fk Sanitary Food Processing Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., has been 
successfully operating and selling the 
product of a plant which peels po- 
tatoes by gas flame. The process, 
protected by U.S. Patents 1,948,877 
and 1,948,884, granted in 1934, has 
undergone several years of intensive 
development. As a result of this, a 
plant with a capacity of 2,000 Ib. of 
ready-to-cook potatoes per hour began 
supplying Seattle hotels and restaur- 
ants in 1937. It is expected that 
similar plants will soon be licensed to 
operate in other Far Western cities. 
The plant in Seattle operates on a 
continuous basis, with four employees. 
The potatoes (U.S. Grade A, in this 
operation) are first thoroughly cleaned 
and then deposited on a loading table. 
From this they are fed, one at a time 
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in proper time sequence, by a spacing 
conveyor onto the revolving corru- 
gated rollers of the conveyor which 
carries them through the furnace. 
The arch, or tunnel, of this furnace 
is 2 ft. long. This arch is formed 
of fire clay, 6 in. thick, and is en- 
closed by a metal jacket. There is a 
4 in. space between the arch and the 
surface of the rollers, and the width 
of the arch is about 9 in. Forty tun- 
nel-type gas burners are located in 
the top and sides of the arch. These 
are fed with porportioned gas and 
air mixture under pressure from a pre- 
mixer, producing a temperature of 
about 1,800 deg. F. at the top of the 
arch and 1,700 deg. F. at the sides. 
Seven seconds are required for the 
moving rollers to carry a_ potato 
through the length of this furnace 
arch. Pyrometer readings taken dur- 





Flame-peeling furnace and wash 
trough, showing conveyor which 
moves potatoes through flame zone, 
high pressure washing nozzles, and re- 
volving pipes in trough bottom, with 
fabric hose sleeves in place. 


ing this passage show that the surface 
of each potato reaches a temperature 
of about 1,750 deg. F. This has the 
effect of raising a great number of 
blisters on the thin outer skin of the 
potato. The blisters then break and 
the outer skin adheres to the potato 
in the form of small bran-like flakes. 

As the potatoes emerge from the 
furnace, the rollers of the conveyor 
deliver them to a chute, down which 
they roll to the washer. This is a 
trough, 15 ft. in length. The bot- 
tom and sides of this trough are made 
up of six 2-in. pipes, geared so as 
to be revolved by a chain drive from 
a motor. Also, as can be seen from 
the illustration, each pipe has a num- 
ber of short sleeves of fabric fire- 
hose fastened over it so as to give it 
a rough friction-surface. The revolu- 
tions of. the pipes serve to move the 
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potatoes forward along the trough. 
Over this trough are located fifteen 
spray nozzles, supplied with water 
under 150 Ib. pressure. The combined 
action of these high-pressure sprays 
and the rough fabric of the hose 
sleeves serves to completely remove the 
flakes of the outer skin from the pota- 
toes, as they tumble over and over in 
their travel along the trough. Conse- 
quently when the potatoes reach the 
trough exit, except for the deepest eyes 
or indentions, peeling is completed. 
The next step in the process is to 
trim out the deep eyes, field gouges 





PIn line with present day trends 
toward more complete preparation 
of food before sale to the house- 
wife or institution, and also as a 
step toward more _ economical 
preparation of vegetables before 
processing by food manufacturers, 
the method of peeling described in 
this article warrants attention by 
Canners 
Potato Chip Makers 
Produce Dealers 
Self-Service Markets 
Soup Manufacturers 
Vegetable dehydrators 
Vegetable freezers 
Vegetable processors 
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Potatoes with thoroughly blistered skins emerging from under the 
arch of the gas-heated peeling furnace. 


and other blemishes. As the potatoes 
leave the washer, a chute delivers 
them to a conveyor which carries 
them to the trimming table. At this 
point, the final trimming completes 
the peeling operation. 

The conveyor on the trimming table 
delivers the completely peeled pota- 
toes to an elevator. This delivers 
them to the top belt of the “condition- 
ing box,” in which two operations are 
carried out. Here the potatoes move 
back and forth on a series of six 
superimposed horizontal belts, drop- 
ping from one level to the next, and 
finally passing out through a chute 
at the bottom. While on the two 
upper belts, the potatoes are subjected 
to an air blast for about five min- 
utes. This serves to remove the 
wash water and to dry the surface. 
Then, on the four lower belts, the 
potatoes are exposed to sulphur di- 
oxide gas, which bleaches them and 
conditions them so that they will 
keep for a considerable period with- 
out discoloration. 

In the next and final step, the po- 
tatoes pass, by elevator and belt con- 
veyor, to the packing table. Here 
operators sort them into paperlined, 
returnable wooden boxes of 35 Ib. 
capacity, ready for delivery. 

In peeling potatoes by this method, 
one of the main advantages is the 
avoidance of waste. When peeled in 
the ordinary manner by hand, or 
with a mechanical peeler, both the 
inner and outer skins are removed 
together with part of the flesh of the 





potato. This loss may amount to 
as much as 20 to 30 per cent by 
weight. Also, much of the mineral 
and vitamin content of the potato is 
said to be concentrated in the inner 
layer of skin, so that it, too, is lost 
by usual peeling methods. As noted, 
flame peeling removes only the outer, 
cork-like thin skin, which is of little 
value from the nutritional aspect and 
constitutes but 1 per cent or less of 
the original weight. 

While the temperature to which the 
potatoes are directly exposed is high, 
the period of exposure is so short 
that only the outer skin layer, and 
to some extent the outer surface of 
the layer immediately beneath are af- 
fected. The heating affects this lat- 
ter layer to a depth of about one 
thirty-second of an inch, toughening 
it to some extent. This toughened 





















As the potatoes leay 
sure washer 
scorched outer 


e the pres- 
all flakes of 
skin have been 


coating serves to protect the potato 
beneath, preserving its flavor and 
moisture, and after the sulphur treat- 
ment this layer resists discoloring for 
several days. It is claimed that no 
flavor of sulphur remains after the 
treatment and that the amount of sul- 
phur absorbed is less than 15 per 
cent of the amount permitted for 
dried fruits under the Federal food 
laws. Users state that the flavor of 
the potatoes is not impaired by the 
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treatment, but is actually improved. 

In the operation of the peeling pro- 
cess, attention is given to economy. 
For example, the metal rollers which 
convey the potatoes beneath the fur- 
nace arch absorb considerable heat. 
So, on the return run, located be- 
neath the furnace, these rollers are 
passed through a trough of cool water. 
This removes the heat and prevents 
the rollers from scoring the fresh 
unpeeled potatoes as these are fed 
onto the conveyor. Another economy 
is effected at the washing trough 
where the discharge water is led to 
a reservoir, screened and then used 
over again, thus requiring the addi- 
tion of only a small amount of 
make-up water. 

Cost factors involved in the process 
are low, in view of the  econo- 
mies of carload buying and the elimi- 
nation of waste. Sanitary Food Pro- 
cessing Co. asserts that the investment 
in a plant of the type described, about 
$5,000, is easily justified if marketed 
problems are properly approached. 
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Seattle gas is rated at 500 B.t.u. 
per cu.ft. At this rating, an average 
hourly output of 2,100 Ib. requires 
1,300 cu.ft. of gas per hour. This 
is from 50 to 60 cu.ft. per 100 Ib. 
of potatoes, varying somewhat with 
potato size. 

Motors required to operate the vari- 
ous units total less than 40 hp., in- 
cluding the 30 hp. motor which drives 
the centrifugal pump for producing 
the 150-lb. pressure wash water. 

Water requirements are 500 gal. 
per hour. Cost of sulphur used is 
negligible. Exclusive of labor and 
overhead, operating costs at the Seattle 
plant are about $1 per ton. 


HE FOLLOWING COST COMPARISON 

has been made: 

Restaurants pay $1.50 per 100 Ib. 
for unpeeled potatoes. Peeling loss 
is 25 per cent. Peeling cost is 75 
cents per 100 lb. Net product is 75 
lb. of peeled potatoes at a cost of 
$2.25, or $3 per 100 Ib. 

With flame peeling, potatoes are 


This operator re- 
moves eyes and 
blemishes from the 
peeled potatoes, 
which then are de- 
livered by a belt 
elevator to the 
“conditioning box” 
for drying and sul- 
phuring. 


purchased in carload lots, so that the 
price per 100 Ib. is lower, say $1.25. 
Machine cost is $1 per ton. Labor 
delivery, rent and general overhead, 
is not over $7 per ton. Operation 
cost is thus 40 cents per 100 Ib. 
Losses are 1 per cent for peeling and 
4 per cent for trimming, leaving 95 
Ib. net, costing the operator $1.65 
delivered, or $1.74 per 100 Ib. 

Differential in favor of flame peel- 
ing is therefore $1.26 per 100 Ib. 

It is pointed out by the operators 
that flame peeled potatoes have several 
definite consumer appeals. The heat- 
toughened surface is not noticeable 
in the mashed product, either by dis- 
coloration, flavor-change or lumpiness. 
When cooking is by the pan roasting 
method, the outer surface is brushed 
with butter and cooks to a crisp shell. 
After boiling or steaming, if left 
whole, the potatoes do not discolor, 
nor do they discolor when used by 
delicatessens in making salad, or by 
soup manufacturers or canners of other 
foods containing potatoes. 

It is possible to carry on an addi- 
tional process within the plant already 
described, whenever sufficient potential 
volume develops. This is the prepara- 
tion of ready-mashed potatoes from 
the smaller and cheaper grades. 

So far this has only been done on a 
trial basis, but it has been determined 
that the small potatoes are particularly 
suitable for this purpose, having a 
good flavor. Also, such small potatoes 
closely resemble new potatoes, when 
peeled, and therefore are highly suit- 
able for use by the restaurants in out- 
of-season preparation of featured sea- 
sonal dishes, such as Irish spring lamb 
stew, New England boiled dinner, or 
parsley potatoes. 


After conditioning is com- 
pleted, the finished flame- 
peeled potatoes are packed 
in paper-lined returnable 
boxes of 35 Ib. capacity, for 
delivery to hotels, restau- 
rants and other consumers. 
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Are INDUSTRIAL WASTES 


ONSERVATION is the slogan of 
C the day, whether it be of 
natural or industrial resources. 
Wanton waste is abhorrent to an 
enlightened civilization. If we have 
the ability to solve the intricate prob- 
lems of production and improvement 
of industrial products, we should also 
have the ability to solve the problem 
of satisfactory disposal of wastes pro- 
duced by such processes. It is fre- 
quently said by manufacturers that 
no methods of treatment are known 
for their wastes. As a matter of fact, 
there are probably technical means 
for treating all industrial wastes, and 
the only thing that stands in the way 
of a Utopia of wasteless industry is the 
question of cost. Every problem in- 
volves a balance of cost of disposal 
against the benefits obtained, and 
there is no sense or justice in de- 
mands for elimination of wastes from 
our streams and sewage treatment 
works, regardless of cost. 

Fortunately, there are a few out- 
standing examples of industries which 
have profited by recovery of ma- 
terials, once considered wastes, which 
now have commercial value. These 
few industries should be an incentive 
to the others, which still discharge 
residues of manufactured products to 
the sewers, to consider carefully the 
possibilities of recovering more of 
their raw materials. This considera- 
tion should not stop with a mere per- 
functory analysis of costs and values, 
but research programs should be out- 
lined, consistent and continuous studies 
should be undertaken in properly 
equipped chemical laboratories, and 
small-scale testing stations should be 
operated. Only in this way can in- 
dustry convince the sanitary authori- 
ties that it appreciates the seriousness 
of the pollution of streams and lakes 
by industrial wastes. 

When one considers the magnitude 
and complexity of the industrial waste 
problem, the few demonstrations of 
profitable recoveries of waste ma- 
terials do not in truth give promise 
of widespread or prompt alleviation of 
the problem by profitable recovery of 
materials, but at least they prove that 
a careful study of the problem, as 
well as the expenditure of substantial 
sums of money has been well worth- 
while for some plants. The three out- 
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Liabilities? 


An Editorial by 
F. W. MOHLMAN 


Editor, Sewage Works Journal 


Reprinted from Sewage Works Journal, Vol. X, 
No. 1, January, 1938. 


standing examples of successful re- 
coveries of industrial wastes are the 
Corn Products Refining Company, lo- 
cated in the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, the Hiram Walker Distillery at 
Peoria, Illinois, and the U.S. In- 
dustrial Alcohol Company at Balti- 
more. It is significant that all three 
industries use similar raw materials, 
primarily carbohydrates such as mo- 
lasses, starch, corn, rye and other 
cereals. Recovered products are stock 
feeds which always find a ready, al- 
though fluctuating, market. It seems 
logical to assume that in other types 
of industries, if the products are sal- 
able, the solids recovered or kept 
out of the wastes should also be sala- 
ble, even though at a reduced value. 
However, in many processes the ma- 
terials in the wastes are different 
from the salable products, because of 
chemical decompositions or syntheses 
used in the process. 

A brief consideration of the prog- 
ress in other industries of waste re- 
covery indicates that recovery of more 
or less of the wasted materials may 
be possible, but finally some process 
of treatment allied to sewage treat- 
ment, or evaporation, may be required. 

In the brewing industry, spent 
grains are generally recovered by 
dewatering in expellers, and steam 
drying. The expeller discharges a 
highly concentrated and _ putrescible 
liquor which adds considerably to the 
population equivalent of the wastes. 
Likewise, waste yeast and wort resi- 
dues add to the organic load. <A con- 
certed study of improved methods of 
recovery would show results. 

Yeast, vinegar and distillery wastes 
are a tremendous problem. The ques- 
tion of concentration of solids in the 
wastes now seems to be the dividing 
line between profitable and unprofit- 
able recovery—but this question is 
the crux of all industrial waste prob- 
lems. The fermentation industry is 
making a commendable effort to find 


out how much can be recovered within 
the factory. Jensen, in Denmark, has 
developed processes for the treatment 
of these wastes, and the Standard 
Brands Corporation in this country 
has been carrying on intensive re- 
search for several years on the treat- 
ment of yeast wastes. Commercial 
Solvents Corporation has also studied 
the problem, and the Hiram Walker 
plant has installed and is operating 
equipment which is claimed to recover 
practically all of the organic solids. 
Other distilleries are making some 
effort toward a study of the problem. 

The great meat packing industry 
produces probably the largest volume 
of the most putrescible waste in 
American industry, and for decades 
this waste has defiled streams and 
overloaded sewage treatment works, 
yet there has been no concerted effort 
to study the problem. Individual 
packers have made laboratory studies, 
but the industry’s research center, the 
American Institute of Meat Packers, 
has done nothing. The once-vaunted 
boast that everything was recovered 
but the squeal never was true; the 
sewers carried away the evidence of 
other losses. However, some effort 
has been made by individual packers 
to alleviate this problem, notably at 
the Hormel plant in Austin, Min- 
nesota. Unfortunately, the sludge 
proved to be toxic as a stock feed 
and too greasy for a fertilizer, to con- 
firm the earlier hopes of a valuable 
byproduct, but this was the best effort 
that has been made by a packer to 
recover more of his waste materials. 

Other organic wastes, from can- 
neries, wineries, and beet sugar 
works, are widespread and the losses 
are staggering, but in this field there 
are sO many small plants that atten- 
tion should first be directed to the 
larger ones. For isolated seasonal 
plants, Warrick has reported progress 
in treatment, but the brief season in 
most canning operations makes for 
inefficiency in recovery of solids in 
the factory. The tremendous losses 
of tomato solids from the large to- 
mato canneries are astounding. Surely 
this is a fertile field for the best 
efforts of research chemists. 

Dairy wastes are ubiquitous, and 
consequently have been subject to 

(Turn to page 310) 
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UNREACHED MARKETS 
for Baked Goods 


Where that $500,000,000 potential volume is to be found 


* 


If You are not a Baker— 


How much of a given food can the 
market take? What is the potential 
consumption? How much can or will 
people spend for a certain food? 

Questions like these are the concern 
of management of every kind of food 
company. Mr. Szepesi, who has had 
much experience in computing the po- 
tential sales volume for many com- 
modities, has chosen Bread and Cake 
as an example of what can be done to 
ascertain the possibilities of the fu- 
ture. 

Whether you are a baker or a manu- 
facturer of any other foods, this 
series of articles which indicates the 
existence of an unreached sales vol- 
ume of $500,000,000 annually for 
baked goods is important to you. If 
you are a baker it shows where and 
how to increase the volume. If you 
are not a baker it shows a vulnerable 
Spot. 

If you agree or disagree with Mr. 
Szepesi’s conclusions, your comments 
will be welcome—THE Eptrors. 


- 


Part II 


(Continued from April Foop INpustRIES) 


HUGE VOLUME of potential busi- 
Ave is still available to pro- 
ducers of baked goods, as was 
brought out in- Part I of this discus- 
sion, published in April Foop INpus- 
TRIES. It is computed to be about 
$500,000,000. The next step is to deter- 
mine where this unreached sales vol- 
ume is located. Reference to Fig. 3 
will reveal the calculated amount of 
unreached retail sales which the bak- 
ing industry failed to get. 

The figures are presented in three 
ways: (1) dollar value of the un- 
reached potential volume; (2) a bar- 
chart to show the relative magnitude 
of the unreached potential arranged 
by states; (3) a table of figures show- 
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ing the size of the unreached poten- 
tial market in terms of percentage of 
bakery products that were actually 
sold in 1936. These values differ with 
the density, character, and the pur- 
chasing potentials of the population, 


but for each state they are imposing 
enough to urge the bakers to coordi- 
nate their activities in order to get a 
greater share of the nation’s income. 
This half-billion dollar promise for 
expansion, instead of leading to a 







































































































































































Sales 
Bread: Cakes: 

State Per Cent | Per Cent Bread Cake 
Massachusetts 61 39 Eero ecvaRa RM SD 
Colorado 62 38 pees ne 
Rhode Island 63 37 peoaRaT TENS Mes 
New York 63 37 seen IRe CIR 
Illinois 63 S7 ‘sareeeramenemmmmavec! 
Michigan 64 36 scone 
Tennessee 64 36 BORE NaN ASE | 
Georgia 64 36 = 
Maryland 65 35 eae 
Pennsylvania 67 33 anos 
Missouri 67 33 
California 67 33 Paka set 
Washington 67 33 eons Sac 
New Jersey 68 32 Besta Ban! 
Ohio 68 32 aEST ane 
Nebraska 68 32 PRR RRR EE 
Maine 69 3) aN aE, 
Utah 69 3) enn rae 
Minnesota 70 30 oa 
Arkansas 70 30 Coe oad 
Connecticut 71 29 pee 
Kentucky 7I 29 eee 
Wisconsin 7I 29 am are Bet 
Virginia 72 28 eeiatiadll 
Oregon 72 28 REESE RIS 
District of Columbia 73 27 RAP ATE 
Texas 73 Zi et oe 
New Mexico 73 iA Dacia 
Louisiana 74 26 Saran: 
North Carolina 76 24 OMELET. 
Florida 76 24 oR! 
Oklahoma 76 24 sotracemammasce 
South Carolina At 23 (coo Ra, 
Kansas 77 23 cae Ro 
New Hampshire 78 22 se 
Indiana 78 22 cesar 
Idaho 78 22 emaoan ems 
Vermont 79 2 rasa 
Nevada 79 2) maar 8s 
Delaware 80 20 acme) 
South Dakota 8) 19 ommamEsT, 
West Virginia 82 18 ERECT EST: 
lowa 83 17 seco 
Arizona 83 17 seman 
Wyoming 83 \7 sas 
Alabama 84 16 ma: 
North Dakota 84 16 aoa 
Montana 85 15 ema: 

Mississippi 85 15 : 











Fig. 4 Bread or Cake? 
This chart shows how the people of each state apportion their purchases be- 


tween bread 


and cake. 
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Fig. 3 Available purchasing power 

















of actually captured by other foods 
State Value in Dollars Purchased Retail value of foods, home-baked and 
poakary other foods, that displaced baker’s 
bread or cake. (Farm families are not 
Ilinois 33,700,000 33.5 included 
Pennsylvania 31,700,000 21.5 
California 30,900,000 40.8 
Ohio 29,000,000 34,2 Deducting the home-baking of the 
— sell bg pig oe iz lowest income level, where possibly it 
eile y 25,800,000 a eenaliniemiatnens 90.0 may be a necessity, the commercial 
Indiana 21,500,000 ees 70.0 value of home-baking of the urban 
a ie ta one mancmnnen oe: and non-farm rural population is esti- 
—o y l6, 000,000 See et 96.0 mated at about $400,000,000 annually. 
Michigan 16,000,000 jess 26.0 This certainly indicates a _ large 
Wisconsin 15,800,000 poems 66.6 enough demand for quality—one 
CS na 4.300, 000 = 1329 which should not be ignored by the 
Missouri 13,650, 000 jx 33.0 industry. Nor is there an economic 
Alabama 13,200,000 p_—__—- 184.0 reason why all baked goods should 
er ine 11400, 000 ae big be kept at the lowest price level. Our 
Georgia 10,950, 000 j-_—7 91.5 living standards have long ago passed 
Virginia 10,650,000 jo 93.5 the point where bread represents the 
ce ee coe pe cat one staple food of the population. 
Winebixigton 8,900,000 j= 553 Baked products make up less than 15 
Lousiana 8,440,000 -_—_— 82.0 per cent of the food bill of the nation, 
Massachusetts 8,140,000 -— 13.2 and less than 5 per cent of all expend- 
ho adi gage oat oad — fine itures. Hence it has passed from be- 
Arkansas 6,870,000 == 127.0 ing the staff of life into the position 
Mississippi 6,770,000 >= 203.0 of one of the staples. 
vn a aan oan = re : If the baking industry produces a 
Nebraska 5,840, 000 — 56.4 better quality and gives greater satis- 
Maine 4,220, 000 = aa faction to the consumer at a higher 
a Ss vase eee - ‘cae si cost, the industry will only fol- 
New Hampshire 3,250,000 b 74.4 ow the natural trend of economic 
Arizona 3,190, 000 141.0 evolution. A comparison of the rela- 
sc rayrete: - ray tion of the sales of the “glorified” 
Utah 3 20,00 mq 73.0 bakery products, summarized as cakes, 
Montana 2,460,000 71.0 to the sales of bread products, as 
Vermont 1,970,000 » 76.4 demonstrated in Figs. 4 and 5, will 
eoning tose as a gr bear out the accuracy of this con- 
Nevada 1,000,000 172.5 clusion. 
Total for United States |545,000,000 From an economic approach, cake 
is only a more flavorsome bread prod- 








The States oF Maryland, Rhode Island and the District of Columbia have beer 


> SRR ESE 


omitted, because these potentials could not be verified without further anaysis 


compliant attitude toward the con- 
tracting flour consumption, should be 
an argument strong enough to induce 
the industry to plan in terms of poten- 
tial business and not in the terms of 
the past sales, and to analyze earnestly 
the basic reasons why such a great 
potential purchasing power continues 
to escape their industry. 

The bakeries will find that their 
future does not lie in the bolstering 
of flour consumption, but in the crea- 
tion of quality products for such po- 
tential customers who do not want 
to eat more, but who have the means 
to consume and pay for better goods. 

In the State of New York, for in- 
stance, a fair quota for baked food 
products, per family, is $83 per year, 
while the actual energy-producing 
baked food requirements are only $60 
per year. This difference need not be 
permitted to flow away from the 
industry, but should be recaptured 
through the increased quality of the 
product. 
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Fig. 5 
Summary Analysis 
of Cake Sales of 


(Turn to page 308) 





Cake Sales 
Value Between 


‘40 and 30 Per Cent 


Of Total Sales 


Cake Sales 
Value Between 
30 and 20 Per Cent 
Of Total Sales 


Cake Sales 
Value Less 


Than 20 Per Cent 
Of Total Sales 








the United States California Arkansas Alabama 
Colorado Connecticut Arizona 
Georgia Dist. of Col. Delaware 
— 4 — towe 
Hane : arylan aho ississippi 
d on Consumption Massachusetts Indiana Montana 
of Urban and Rural Maine Kansas North Dakota 
Non-Farm Population Michigan Kentucky South Dakota 
Missouri Louisiana West Virginia 
Nebraska Minnesota Wyoming 
New Jersey Nevada 
New Yor New Hampshire 
Ohio New Mexico 
Computed on the A aries Me porte Carolina 
: ode Islan ahoma 
Combined Factors of ict Oregon 
1929 to 1935. Utah South Carolina 
Washington Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Average Per Cent of Cake 
Sales Value for Group 34.3 25.6 16.9 
Per Cent of the Total United 
States Bakery Product 
Sales for Group 78. 18. 4. 
Per Cent of Total United 
States Cake Sales Value 
for Group i 83. Le a. 
Per Cent of Total United 
States Sale Value of Cake 
for Group, if the Corre- 
sponding Purchases for 
Bread are Deducted 47.3 k 0.5 
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Engineered for ECONOMY 


QUIPMENT that pays for itself in 
E three years through savings 

would be most welcome in any 
plant. When that equipment at the 
same time improves the quality of the 
product, reduces waste and provides 
ideal conditions in plant and _ sales- 
room, it becomes doubly valuable. 
And these are the things the air-con- 
ditioning installation and diesel power 
plant are doing in the new meat-cut- 
ting plant of Gutfreund’s Olympia 
Market, Inc., New York. 

A pioneer in the cut-meat business, 
Gutfreund originally entered that 
branch of the meat industry in 1892. 
The business has expanded until the 
company has outlets from coast to 
coast. It delivers over a radius of 
150 miles from New York with its 
own trucks, of which it operates ten. 
Expansion of business forced the com- 
pany to build its new plant. 

The new building is a model of 
food-plant construction, being of brick, 
concrete and steel, with gleaming 
white tile walls, impervious concrete 
floors, and heavy corkboard insulation 
in the walls, floor and roof. It houses 
two large coolers, a truck loading plat- 
form, offices, engine room, storage 
room, and locker roms. To facilitate 
circulation of conditioned air, the 
coolers are built with 12-ft. ceilings, 
giving about 4 ft. of space above the 
meat rails. 

But of more interest are the air- 
conditioning installation and the power 
plant. Both involve principles of en- 
gineering with which every food-plant 
manager should be familiar. The air- 
conditioning plant embodies a new 
method of humidifying air and other 
advanced principles applicable in a 
great many food plants. The power 
plant, too, has wide application, being 
exceedingly efficient where there is a 
relatively large refrigeration or elec- 
tric-power load and a nominal heat 
load. Both the air-conditioning plant 
and power plant are equipped with 
systems of automatic control which 
illustrate how a process can be made 
to perform with a high degree of ac- 
curacy under widely varying condi- 
tions without attention from an over- 
seer. 

To supply air conditioned to a rela- 
tive humidity of 87 per cent at 34 deg. 
F., two Carrier cold diffusers were 
installed in the plant. One of the dif- 
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A plant with a dozen advanced ideas in air condition- 
ing, power generation and automatic control. Equip- 


ment will pay for itself in three years. 


By JACK GUTFREUND, 


President, Gutfreund’s Olympia Market, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


fusers serves the downstairs cooler, 
which is 45x80 ft., and the other the 
upstairs cooler, measuring 45x70 ft. 
Each diffuser is located at one side of 
the cooler and distributes conditioned 
air through a large ceiling duct, which 
extends crosswise of the room at the 
center and which has four outlets on 
each side. 

To avoid defrosting the coils, an 
operation which requires time, is 
messy, and permits the temperature in 
the cooler to rise, the brine-spray type 
of cold diffuser is used. In this, 
salt-water is sprayed over direct-ex- 
pansion ammonia coils, and the air 
being conditioned is drawn through 
the brine spray by a motor-driven fan. 
The diffuser is also equipped with a 
heating coil through which hot gas 
from the ammonia compressor is auto- 


~-Highpressure 


line 


City water 
supply ._ | 


\ Magnetic 
clutch 


matically bypassed in event the tem- 
perature of the cooler falls below 34 
deg. This temporarily converts the 
unit into a heater. One might wonder 
if heat is ever necessary in a cooler. 
But there are times when it is needed. 
There is the case, for example, of the 
meat distributor, who, finding a bar- 
gain in frozen beef, loaded his cooler 
up with it. Soon afterward all the 
other meat in the cooler was frozen. 
The temperature of the beef had been 
10 deg. when it was put into the 
cooler. 

The new humidifying system (Fig. 
1) used in the Gutfreund plant is quite 
simple, positive in action, automatic in 
control and ingenious in design. 
Basically, it consists of small spray 
nozzles supplied with water at 125 
Ib. pressure through a 2-in. brass pipe, 
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Fig. 2—Schematic diagram of refrigeration system, showing automatic controls. 
When temperature in cooler falls below 34 deg., valves A and B are closed by a 
thermostat to cut out the ammonia coil, and fan 1 is stopped. When pressure on 
high side of compressor becomes excessive, pressure switch C disengages magnetic: 


clutch K to stop the compressor, also stopping fan in condenser. 


When the com-- 


pressor suction becomes too low, pressure switch D in the suction line engages. 


the clutch to start the compressor, also starting fan in condenser. 


When tempera-- 


ture in cooler falls below 34 deg., valves E, F, G are operated by a thermostat 
to bypass the hot compressor gas through the heating coil of the cold diffuser.. 
When outdoor temperature falls below 40 deg., valve I cuts off supply of water 
to evaporate condenser, which is on roof, and valve H opens to drain the con-- 


denser reservoir. 
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Cold diffuser which supplies refrigerated 
air to cooler. Air is taken in at A, drawn 
upward through a refrigerated spray of 
brine and discharged into the main duct 
B, which extends across the room. Four 
outlets like C on each side of the main 
duct distribute the air. Inside of D is a 
heating coil that operates automatically 
if the temperature falls below 34 deg. F. 


a motor-driven centrifugal pump de- 
livering the water to the sprays. Since 
the air in the cold diffuser duct is at 
26 deg. F., the humidifying moisture 
cannot be sprayed directly into it or 
snow would be produced. So a sec- 
ondary air duct was built below the 
main duct at each of the main-duct 
outlets. A stream of air is induced to 
flow through the secondary duct by 
ejector action. That is to say, as the 
stream of air discharging from the 
main-duct outlet flows over the out- 
let of the secondary duct, it pulls air 
out of the secondary duct. Since the 
air flowing through the secondary duct 
comes from the cooler and not di- 
rectly from the cold diffuser, it is at a 
temperature of 34 deg., and water can 
be sprayed into it without freezing. 
To increase the atomization of the 
water used to humidify the air, it is 
sprayed against a target, or metal 
plate, located in the secondary duct 
a few inches from the spray nozzle 
and in the stream of circulating air. 
Automatic control of the humidity 
in each of the coolers is effected by a 
humidistat. When the humidity drops 
below 87 per cent, this instrument, 
acting through a relay, opens a sole- 
noid valve in the spray line and also 
starts the motor which drives the 
pump supplying water to the sprays. 
And if the cold-diffuser fan is not 
operating, the humidistat starts it to 
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provide circulation of air through the 
ducts. 

The spray water not absorbed by 
the air drains out of the secondary 
duct into a pan beneath, flows back 
to a reservoir and is_ recirculated 
through the sprays. None is wasted, 
and only about 100 lb. of water per 
hour is consumed in humidifying each 
room. 

A thermostat in each room auto- 
matically controls the room tempera- 
ture. This instrument operates 
(through a relay) a solenoid valve in 
the line supplying liquid ammonia to 
the cold-diffuser cooling coil and an- 
other solenoid valve in the suction line 
taking ammonia gas from the coil. So 
when the temperature in the room 
falls below 34 deg., these valves are 
automatically closed to shut off the 
supply of ammonia to the coil. When 
the temperature rises, they are opened 
(see Fig. 2). 

Operation of the ammonia compres- 
sors is also automatic. Each compres- 
sor is driven through a magnetic 
clutch which is actuated by a high- 
pressure switch on the discharge side 
of the compressor and by a low-pres- 
sure switch on the suction side. If 
the suction pressure becomes too low, 
which happens when additional re- 
frigeration is needed, the low-pres- 
sure switch engages the clutch to start 
the compressor. When the compressor 
has built up a sufficiently high pres- 
sure on the discharge side, the other 
switch disengages the clutch and the 
compressor stops. The controls are 
pressure - actuated, mercury - in - glass 
electric switches. 

Control of the heating coil in the 
cold diffuser is by thermostat, this 
operating solenoid valves to bypass 
hot ammonia gas from the compressor 
through the coil, instead of permitting 
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Fig. 1—Schematic diagram of new Carrier 
humidifying system. Water is sprayed 
into the air as it is circulated through a 
secondary duct suspended below the main 
air duct. Automatic control turns the 
spray on and off to regulate the humid- 
ity at 87 per cent. 


it to follow its normal route to the 
condenser on the roof. The thermo- 
stat at the same time starts the fan 
motor of the cold diffuser and opens a 
damper to permit air to pass in over 
the heating coil and mix with the 
main air stream passing through the 
diffuser. 

Another automatic control aiding in 
the successful operation of the air 
conditioning system is a float valve 
that maintains a constant level of am- 
monia in the liquid-ammonia receiver, 
thereby insuring complete flooding of 
the coils in the cold diffuser. This is 
necessary for maximum efficiency in 
refrigeration. 

For sake of economy, the water cir- 
culated through the ammonia com- 
pressor jacket is used also in the 
evaporative condenser that condenses 
the ammonia gas. Located on the 
roof, this condenser consists of a 
coil through which the ammonia gas 
passes, a spray which wets the coil, a 
fan to circulate air over the coil and a 
pump to recirculate the unevaporated 
spray water. Highly efficient, this con- 
denser cuts refrigeration power costs 
by as much as 25 per cent over an 
ordinary condenser because it lowers 
the condensing temperature. The unit 
consumes only about 1 gal. of water 
per hour per ton of refrigeration, 
whereas on straight condensing, 2 
gal. per minute per ton would be used. 
The evaporative condenser is a small, 
compact unit which does the work of 
a large cooling tower, does it more 
efficiently and does it with much less 
power consumption. 

Another step in the cause of econ- 
omy is the location of the ammonia 
receiver of the evaporative condenser 
in the reservoir which collects the 
spray water from the condenser. This 
provides supercooling of the ammonia 
at no extra cost. 

Were it not for automatic control, 
use of this evaporative condenser 
would require manual operation to 
prevent the water in it from freezing 
when the temperature outdoors drops 
to the freezing point. But with the 
aid of an outdoor thermostat which 
operates two solenoid valves, the sup- 
ply of water to the evaporator is cut 
off and the water in the condenser 
reservoir is drained when the tempera- 
ture falls below 40 deg. F. 

Many are the attributes of this 
air-conditioning installation. Perhaps 
foremost is the reduction of meat 
shrinkage to a small factor. When 
the meat is purchased, the moisture 
in it is paid for at the price of meat. 
And loss of moisture by evaporation 
has the same effect as the loss of an 
equivalent weight of meat. Secondly, 
there is no condensation of moisture 
on the walls or ceilings to drip onto 
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the meat and onto the floor. And in 
this connection it may surprise you 
to learn that $3,000 was saved in the 
cost of the plant by eliminating drip 
gutters. 

Other advantages include an even 
temperature in the coolers, elimination 
of most of the labor required to over- 
see the ordinary type of refrigeration 
installation, and saving in floor space 
that would be taken up by coil bunk- 
ers in a wall-coil system—this space 
is about 1 ft. on each side of the 
room. 

While these attributes are very real, 
the greatest dollars-and-cents advan- 
tage realized by Gutfreund comes 
from the power plant. No less than 
$5,000 a year is the saving being ob- 
tained by using diesel engines instead 
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Fig. 3—Schematic diagram of diesel 
engine waste-heat cycle. In summer, 
engine cooling water circulates 
through heat diffuser coil, on roof. In 
winter valves A and B are closed and 
C and D opened, circulating the water 
through the heating radiators of the 
building. In event engine cooling 
water becomes too hot, valve E opens 
automatically to admit city water to 
the system. If the temperature of the 
hot water falls too low, valve F opens 
automatically to admit hot water from 
exhaust boiler to the system. Evap- 
orator fan is controlled by thermostat 
in engine cooling water. Hot water 
supply for plant is taken from exhaust 
boiler. 


of purchasing electricity. And _ this 
saving is computed after allowing 
$1,200 for repair and upkeep of the 
engines. The $5,000, moreover, does 
not include the saving resulting from 
the utilization of diesel waste heat 
to heat the building and to supply 
hot water, which amounts to several 
hundred dollars. And, of course, there 
must be added to the power-plant sav- 
ings the saving due to reduction in 
shrinkage of meat effected by proper 
air conditioning. This cannot be ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents, but is of 
appreciable magnitude. 

The diesel plant effecting the big 
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savings consists of two Ruston- 
Hornsby, single-cylinder, horizontal, 
fuel-oil engines. One, a 57-hp., 275- 
r.p.m. unit, drives a 35-kw. a.c. gener- 
ator and a 17-ton ammonia compres- 
sor, operating continuously. The other 
engine is for standby service. It is a 
34-hp., 320-r.p.m. machine connected 
to a 10-kw. generator and an 8-ton 
ammonia compressor. Each engine is 
connected to its generator by V-belts 
and to its compressor by a magnetic 
clutch and V-belts. The engines are 
equipped with exhaust silencers, so 
that they cannot be heard anywhere 
in the plant except the basement. 

No. 2 fuel oil is used in these en- 
gines, costing 6 to 7 cents a gallon. 
One pound of the fuel supplies 19,000 
B.t.u. of energy. The diesel converts 
about one-third of this into power to 
drive the compressor and generator. 
Another third is dissipated as heat 
through the exhaust and the remaining 
third as heat in the cooling water. 
The efficiency of these engines as 
prime movers is high, which accounts 
for much of the saving. But even so, 
the waste heat is used, and it is more 
than sufficient to meet the building’s 
needs for heating and hot water. 
Which means that no boiler and fire- 
man are needed to supply heat. To 
operate the diesel plant costs about 
$2,500 a year. 

Waste-heat utilization is accom- 
plished by circulating the engine cool- 
ing water through the heating radia- 
tors of the building during the winter 
months (see Fig. 3). Then an ex- 
haust boiler supplies hot water and 
also additional heat for the building 
when needed. Hot water from this 
boiler is admitted to the cooling-water 
heating system automatically when the 
temperature of the latter falls below 
a certain point. This automatic con- 
trol is by means of a solenoid valve 
actuated by a thermostat. A second 
automatic control of this type protects 





> Not only does this article tell 
how sound engineering is saving 
enough ‘in operating expense to 
write off the cost of the air-condi- 
tioning and power-generation 
equipment in about three years, 
but it details advanced practices 
in air conditioning, power genera- 
tion, waste-heat utilization and 
automatic control. It is a food- 
plant engineering story with a 
message for 
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against a dangerously high tempera- 
ture in the engine cooling water by 
admitting cold city water to the sys- 
tem if needed. 

In summer, when no building heat 
is required, the engine cooling water 
is passed through a heat diffuser lo- 
cated on the roof of the plant. This 
diffuser consists of a coil through 
which the hot cooling water is circu- 
lated and a fan that blows outdoor air 
over the coil. A thermostat in the 
water turns the diffuser fan motor 
on when the water is too warm and 
off as the temperature drops. 

To circulate the engine cooling 
water, a 40-gal.-per-minute centrifu- 
gal pump with a 45-ft. head is em- 
ployed, a similar pump being used for 
standby. Fig. 3 represents schematic- 
ally the waste-heat cycle of the en- 
gines. 

The amount of space to be heated 
in the building is not great, there be- 
ing only the offices, a small storage 
room and locker rooms. No heat is 
required for processing, but hot water 
is needed for cleaning plant equipment. 

As an added economy, the lubricat- 
ing oil used in the engines is reclaimed 
by filtering through fullers-earth 
cartridges under pressure in a Briggs 
clarifier. This reclaims the oil at a 
cost of 7 or 8 cents a gallon. 

Not involved in the major engineer- 
ing accomplishments of the plant, but 
nevertheless of high practical value, 
are a number of special designs of 
plant equipment. Among these are 
the cooler lamps, which drop from the 
ceiling to a point even with the meat 
rails. Each of these lamps is sus- 
pended from a ball-and-socket joint 
at the ceiling so that if the reflector 
is struck it simply swings aside and 
does not bend or break. But even 
more practical are the specially built 
meat shelves. Each shelf is made of 
one piece of sheet metal, with die-cut 
grill work and a rounded front edge. 
This construction not only makes the 
shelves light enough for one man to 
handle in cleaning, a job done once 
a week, but the rounded front edge 
permits a heavy cut of meat to be 
slid onto the shelf without tearing the 
meat on the bottom side. Important, 
too, from the standpoint of personnel 
efficiency, is the automatic interdepart- 
ment telephone system. By pushing 
one of six buttons, connection is made 
with any one of the six key depart- 
ments of the plant. 





Space does not permit detailed descrip- 
tion here of the temperature and pres- 
sure controls used in this plant. But the 
construction and operation of these types 
of controls are explained in Automatic 
Control of Batch Process Temperature, 
Foop INpustries, May, 1936, and in Auto- 
matic Control of Pressure, Fooo INpus- 
TRIES, September, 1936. 
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By ELLEN D. McKEON 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 


N ACCIDENT occurred recently to 
A a woman in a fruit evaporating 
and preserving plant, when she 
fell while carrying glass, and lacerated 
her hand. The plant report on the ac- 
cident developed that syrup was on 
the floor, causing a slipping hazard. 
The management’s contribution to the 
investigation was an insistence that 
they were exerting a good quality of 
effort to keep floors particularly clean, 
especially in departments where spil- 
lage of material was practically un- 
avoidable. They seemed proud of that 
and satisfied with their situation. 
That accident illustrates a poor ex- 
ample of accident analysis. The true 
cause had not been determined; we 
know nothing of the actual manner of 
carrying the glass or the characteris- 
tics of the woman, the condition of her 
footwear, or the exact reason for the 
spillage at this part of the plant. In 
the face of an alleged organized pur- 
pose throughout the plant, accident 





Based _on a paper before the Food Section, 
26th National Safety Congress 
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analysis had not attacked in a scien- 
tific manner. 

Another preserving plant had a very 
poorly arranged plant, and as a conse- 
quence, had a very poor accident rec- 
ord. Following a conference, the 
management saw the connection be- 
tween these two facts and attacked the 
problem of accidents to their women 
employees in a basic manner. Today 
they have a very fine arrangement, 
with good housekeeping, clearly de- 
fined aisle space, brick floors properly 
sloped for drainage, and each girl 
working on wet floors is provided with 
rubber boots. A first-class dispensary 
has been installed, and each accident 
is fully investigated and analyzed at 
a subsequent safety organization meet- 
ing. 

As illustrating basic defects, I should 
like to touch on the following cases: 

A girl, while peeling potatoes, blis- 
tered her fingers. She did not report 
for hospital treatment with the result 
that infection developed. 

A girl, in a large candy factory, 


to Women 
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Food Plants 
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Every plant 
What he 


does not know, sometimes, is how 


> Accidents don’t pay. 


manager knows that. 


they can be eliminated. And acci- 
dents to women employees often 
are particularly troublesome, be- 
cause both the causes and the 
methods of elimination involve the 
physique, psychological character- 
istics, habits of dress, and discipli- 
nary requirements of women. These 
differ from the same factors as 
regards men. So in this article, 
a qualified woman brings her ex- 


perience to the aid of 
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was cleaning a machine which was in 
motion. She caught her right hand 
in the machine and crushed the back 
of it, breaking three bones. The plant 
was in good condition from a physical 
standpoint; it was probably one of the 
best guarded plants in the vicinity. 
This particular girl had been in- 
structed against the practice of clean- 
ing machines while in motion. The 
accident was the result of direct viola- 
tion of instructions. 
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As illustrating the need to give seri- 
ous consideration to female psychology, 
let me give you the following from 
an engineer’s notebook. The engineer 
misnames it “A Comedy.” 

“The scene is a candy factory in the 
east. The characters are the company 
management and 300 women em- 
ployees. The first act is the elevator, 
a freight elevator, with an open shaft- 
way, landing entrances protected with 
automatic vertical gates. It is ten 
o'clock. A woman employee, an en- 
robing machine operator, is descend- 
ing in the elevator. She is alone. This 
is contrary to company regulations as 
is shown by a sign in the elevator. The 
woman utters a scream which runs 
from end to end of each of the three 
floors of the factory. She falls to the 
floor of the elevator. The car reaches 
the bottom floor where it stops auto- 
matically. Shortly, 300 employees 
have gathered around the landing en- 
trances. Foremen lift the unconscious 
form of the woman to the factory en- 
trance. A few minutes later an am- 
bulance shrieks to the doorway, and 
then away to the hospital. 

“The factory employees, however, 
do not return to work. Throughout 
the plant they gather in buzzing 
groups. Some laugh shrilly; others 
weep. They are emotional. The fore- 
men say to go back to work. Grad- 
ually most of the women return to 
their work, but they cannot sit still. 
They drink water; they go to the rest 
room. The management announces 
that the hospital has been called and 
the woman is wholly uninjured. She 
fainted when her dress caught on 
something in the shaftway. That is 
the truth, but the employees do not 
believe it. 

“The final curtain does not fall until 
the third day. The elevator rider has 
returned to work and confirmed the 
management’s announcement. 
Production that has been in- 
terfered with gets rolling 
again. 

“The moral: The shaftway 
should not have been unpro- 
tected, but had the manage- 
ment enforced safety rules, 
the enrobing machine oper- 
ator would not have been on 
the freight elevator. Disloca- 
tion of work should not have 
occurred.” 

Successfully to cope with 
the problem of accidents 
which seem _ peculiar to 
women, it is necessary to 
make provision for those 
differences of temperament, 
nervous and physical balance, 
personal habits, and natural 
expectation which rest on the 
average between male and 
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female employees. My suggestion, 
therefore, is not for an attack on the 
basis of women in the plant, but for 
an attack on the basis of people in 
the plant, with provisions for meeting 
the needs of female physique and psy- 
chology. 

Women, like men, must be painstak- 
ingly made safety conscious. It is 
easy for those who have been educated 
to the need for safety, and who know 
from experience the results of injury, 
to realize the importance of safety 
consciousness. But those girls who 
were injured in accidents which I 
have mentioned in this paper and who 
may be injured again, or those others 
who are prospects for injuries, are 
not so well informed individually along 
safety lines. I doubt if protective 
habits are being patiently grown into 
them as a part of their daily equip- 
ment. It remains the duty of manage- 
ment to keep the question perpetually 
active and foremost in the minds of 
the workers. A spurt once or twice 
a year is not enough. The manage- 
ment must help grow mental crutches 
for their support. 

A general analysis of the accidents 
which have occurred to women in the 
food industries does not reveal that 
the same result could not have oc- 
curred to men. If accidents occurred 
more to women than to men, they are 
to be interpreted broadly as being pe- 
culiar to women only because women 
are employed in those places or be- 
cause, in certain respects, women are 
more prone to accidents than are men. 
Defects of management, such as are 
shown by analysis treatment of the 
record, do not relate less to men than 
to women. When managerial neglect 
permits of spilled material, poor dis- 
cipline, inadequate supervision, care- 
less foremanship, inadequate provision 
of protective equipment and poor house- 





keeping, the fact of the employee be- 
ing a woman has no direct bearing 
on the question. 

In an organized plan should be in- 
cluded the necessary ways and means 
of reducing the number of injuries 
caused by falls. That has been the 
leading cause of accidents to women 
in the food industry, and in other in- 
dustries, for some time. 

Do not overlook proper choice of 
supervisors—people who understand 
and can handle women with the skill 
that the problem demands. Bring the 
subject to the foreground in the minds 
of women employees by friendly ad- 
vice, by constant vigilance, by posters 
and signs conspicuously posted, but 
above all by proper instructions. And 
then, when an accident does occur, 
make it a constructive factor through 
an illuminating investigation. 

So very often you read a cause of 
an accident which states something 
like this: “Tripped and fell at work— 
injured left arm and knee,” “Fell by 
radiator—burning arm and injuring 
knee,” “Fell on floor—burned arm,” 
“Fell down steps—hurt her back.” No 
constructive mention is made of the 
reason for the fall, and still that is 
the one solid contribution which hind- 
sight can offer to foresight—the one 
grain of knowledge through which to 
help create a science. 

We have found that sprinkling china 
clay on oily floors and then sweeping 
it up with a push broom, leaving just 
a light film on the floor, is a good 
safety measure to eliminate slipping 
and falling. Try this on greasy floors 
in the food industry. 

A bad accident occurred in a bot- 
tling plant recently when a girl fell 
down the stairs. The stairs were in 
very poor condition, but the concern 
for which the girl worked was a ten- 
ant, and had nothing to do with the 
maintenance of the building. 
Every effort was being made 
to get the owners to repair 
the stairs. In the meantime, 
that plant had to keep the 
question of the stair condition 
in front of their employees 
continually. It was one of the 
eternal vigilances on which 
they could ill afford to let 
down. But, even with all vig- 
ilance, an accident occurred 
there. 

The choice of women em- 
ployees is very important. 
Locality and kind of work 
sometimes influence class of 
help, but even at that, the 
differentiations which exist 
between individuals are not 
peculiar entirely to locality, 
education, or class. Traits of 
mind, height (Turn to p. 309) 
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Brand names and other information can 
be printed on the wrapper of each indi- 
vidual 4 or 8-0z. portion through the use 
of a new method of cheese curing and 
distribution developed by the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, United States Depart- 





ment of Agriculture. 


Distribution Economy 


And Brand Acceptance 


Advanced by 





NEW METHOD of 
Curing and Packaging Cheese 


HEESE DISTRIBUTION should un- 
C dergo many changes as the 
result of a new method of pre- 
paring American Cheddar cheese for 
the market. This method should in- 
crease the consumption of cheese, be- 
cause for the first time it will make 
available natural American Cheddar 
cheese prepared in 4 and 8 oz. in- 
dividually wrapped consumer pack- 
ages. Further, each individual pack- 
age may now carry the trade brand 
identity of its maker, permitting the 
manufacturer of unprocessed cheese 
effectively to use national brand ad- 
vertising. 

American Cheddar cheese is cured 
and aged in “Young America’s,” 
weighing 11 lb.; “Daisies,” weighing 
22 |b.; “Flats,” weighing 30 to 33 
Ib.; and “Cheddars” weighing up to 
70 lb., and other similar forms. These 
sizes are inconvenient and wasteful. 
No matter what the size or shape, re- 
tailers have to cut the large pieces 
into small irregular units for the con- 
sumer. Both the cut pieces and the 
remainder dry rapidly. Whatever 
the size of the original cheese, the 
retailer has to accept losses from 
evaporation between the time he 
bought the original cylinder and the 
time he finishes selling it piece-meal 
to consumers. Not only does the re- 
tailer suffer a loss while the cheese 
remains in his store, but also the 
producer. The producer’s loss from 
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evaporation comes during the time 
when the cheese is being aged. 

When the valve-vented can was in- 
troduced, it opened new avenues for 
curing and aging American type 
Cheddar cheese. The first application 
of the valve-vented can to the curing 
of cheese, a method developed by the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry was dis- 
cussed in Foop INpustrigs, July, 
1934. The procedure of curing cheese 
in valve-vented cans was investigated 
by L. A. Rogers, Chief of Research 





> Economy in distribution and suc- 
cessful brand promotion are two 
factors of first importance to every 
food manufacturer. Gradually the 
difficulties lying in the way of 
achieving these ends are being 
eliminated through improved meth- 
ods of processing and packaging. 
This article tells of a step forward 
in this direction for the marketing 
of cheese and will be of particular 
interest to makers of 
- Perishable or 
Semi-perishable Foods 
Marketed in 


Self-Service Stores 








Laboratories, Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustries, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, who reported on the applica- 
tion to the aging of small quantities 
of cheese to be sold direct to the 
housewives in the can in which it was 
aged. Before the end of the year, 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, placed on the market a con- 
sumer sized tin of cheese aged in the 
valve-vented can (Foop INDUSTRIES, 
November, 1934). 

Although the 8 to 12-0z. consumer 
size cans overcame certain disad- 
vantages of the method of aging the 
cheese in exposed 5 to 70 Ib. cylinders, 
there still remained disadvantages 
which the Bureau of Dairy Industry 
has continued to study. The Bureau 
now reports a method which over- 
comes most of the remaining difficul- 
ties. This method permits aging in 
larger sizes of cans than 8 to 12 oz., 
which also eliminates evaporation 
losses and the formation of rind, cuts 
the cost of packaging. Curing and 
aging cheese in cans permits market- 
ing the product in 4, 8 and 12-oz. 
prints, wrapped and trade branded. 

The improved method tested by the 
Bureau employs the 5-lb. valve-vented 
can. Twenty 4-oz. prints wrapped 
separately can be aged in this 5-Ib. 
can as readily as a 5 Ib. loaf of cheese. 
This container is not intended as a 
consumer container, but one for the 
retailer who, when he receives it, 
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opens it and removes the twenty 4-oz. 
or ten 8-oz. prints and sells them as 
individually wrapped and trade 
branded consumer packages. 

Dark spots will form on the cheese 
wherever it comes in contact with tin. 
Therefore, only lacquered cans should 
be used, and as an extra precaution 
against the possibility of an exposed 
tin surface, it is advisable to wrap 
the cheese before placing it in the 
can, whether the cheese is cut into 
consumer size prints or aged in a 
5-lb. loaf. It is also advisable to wrap 
the 4-oz. or 8-oz. prints in moisture- 
proof material because this prevents 
evaporation losses from the prints 
when removed from the can and dis- 
played in the retail store. 

A number of different types of 
wrappers are both suitable and availa- 
ble for wrapping cheese that is to be 
cured in the valve-vented can. When 
packing cheese in a consumer sized 
can, the type of wrapper is less im- 
portant (so long as it does not taint 
the surface of the cheese) than when 
packing ten 8-oz. prints or twenty 
4-0z. prints in a 5-lb can. In the 
latter case, moisture-proof wrappers 
should be used to protect the cheese 
while on display in the store, after re= 
moving from the can. 

Parchment wrappers are suitable for 
wrapping cheese packed in consumer 
size cans which are not opened until 
the cheese is ready to be served. A 
moisture-proof wrapper is not im- 
portant. If the cheese in the can is 
held at too high a temperature, a cer- 
tain amount of fat collects on the sur- 


face of the cheese. Parchment wrap- 
pers have the advantage of absorbing 
much of this fat. Vegetable parchment 
is less expensive than most other suit- 
able wrappers, it is easy to handle 
and the labor cost of wrapping may be 
slightly less than that of other ma- 
terial, 

Both tin and aluminum foils are 
suitable for wrapping cheese to be 
secured in 4 or 8 oz. print sizes in 
the 5 lb. can. Because of the mois- 
ture-resistant qualities of tin or alum- 
inum foil, cheese wrapped in either 
will not dry out for several days 
after it is taken out of the can. Tin- 
foil is tougher and in this respect 
more desirable. Both tin and alum- 
inum foils make a very attractive pack- 
age and do not stick to the can. 
Transparent cellulose is also suitable 
for wrapping cheese cured in con- 
sumer sized cans and for the 4 and 
8 oz. prints, cured in the 5 Ib. cans. 
It is, however, not desirable for wrap- 
ping a solid 5 lb. loaf because it sticks 
to the tin and interferes with remov- 
ing the 5 Ib. loaf from the can. If 
12 oz. of cheese are to be packed in 
the consumer sized cans, the plain 
transparent No. 300 mat should be 
used. Heat-sealing No. 300 mat 
should be used when 4 and 8 oz. 
prints are wrapped and cured in 5 
lb. cans. Sylphrap, Kodapak and 
Cellophane are satisfactory transpar- 
ent wrapping materials. One of the 
advantages of using transparent cellu- 
loses is that the ends can be heat- 
sealed and the wrapper does _ not 
loosen and come off of the cheese as 





Ten 8-0z. or twenty 4-0z. prints of cheese can be cured and distributed in a 
valve-vented can of 5 lb. capacity. 
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a result of handling. These products 
also have the advantage of transpar- 
ency and permit the customer to see 
the cheese without removing the wrap- 
per. 

The cost per pound of cheese for 
wrapping 8 oz. prints in each of the 
several possible wrapping materials 
varies considerably. Parchment- 
backed, pure tinfoil for wrapping 8 
oz. prints to be cured in 5 lb. cans 
will cost slightly over 1 cent per 
pound of cheese, aluminum foil from 
six-tenths of a cent to 1 cent per Ib. 
of cheese, transparent cellulose, 4 of a 
cent per pound of cheese and parch- 
ment from .1125 to .15 of a cent per 
pound of cheese. 

Wrappers for the 8 oz. print should 
be 10 in. long and 6 in. wide. The 
wrapper should be folded neatly 
around the cheese and the folded end 
sealed with a hot plate which should 
be set flush with the top of the table 
used for wrapping. Four-ounce prints 
wrapped in the same manner require 
a wrapper 6-Z in. long and 5-Z in. 
wide. 

Tests were run to determine the 
moisture resistance of materials to be 
used for wrapping cheese cured in 
cans. For this test six 8-oz. prints 
wrapped in parchment, six wrapped 
in aluminum foil, six in tinfoil and 
six in Cellophane, all of which had 
been cured in cans for eight months, 
were weighed when taken out of the 
can and placed in a refrigerator at a 
temperature of 50 deg. F., with the 
relative humidity of about 70 per 
cent. All the samples were left in 
the refrigerator for a period of four 
days. Each print was then reweighed 
and evaporation loss determined. The 
prints wrapped in parchment dried 
out considerably and the loss in weight 
was excessive. There was no notice- 
able drying out of the print wrapped 
in tinfoil, aluminum foil or Cellophane. 
Neither was there any apparent de- 
velopment of rind or loss of appear- 
The weight loss was insignifi- 


ance. 
cant in each case. Tinfoil, however, 
had the smallest loss in weight, 


aluminum foil second and Cellophane 
third. 

All types and sizes of cans in which 
cheese is packed should be constructed 
to open with a key. Key-opened cans 
leave smooth edges which permit the 


cheese to slip out of the can without | 


injuring the wrapper or gouging the 
cheese. 

Because of the extra labor required 
and additional shrinkage when aging 
at higher temperatures, cheese aged 
by the old method in 5 to 70-Ib. 
cylinders is usually held at a tem- 
perature of 34 deg. The higher the 
aging temperature, the more rapid the 


(Turn to page 310) 
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Wild Growth Threatened for 
FROZEN FOODS 


By IVAN C. MILLER 


Distribution Editor, Fooo INpusTRIES 


‘ HE FROZEN FOOD INDUSTRY is 
growing like a weed,” is 
the comment of those freez- 

ing foods, of those who understand 

the basic problems of the frozen 
food industry, and of uniformed ring- 
side commentators alike. The frozen 
food industry is growing. The frozen 
food directory appearing in the April 
issue of Foop INpbustRIEs, recorded 

a 43 per cent increase in “quick 

frozen” foods during 1937, and an 

increase of 56 per cent for all frozen 


foods. Forty-six of the 62 com- 
panies quick-freezing in 1937 re. 


ported their estimated 1938 output, 27 
per cent ahead of the total 1937 pro- 
duction. These figures do not. in- 
clude the output of those companies 
who may venture into food freezing 
during 1938. 

In more than one way is the frozen 
food industry “growing like a weed.” 
A weed, according to Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, is a “wild growth—any plant 
growing in cultivated land to the in- 
jury of desired vegetation.” Those 
vitally interested in frozen foods have 
grave apprehension that the frozen 
food industry will grow like a weed. 
Superficial facts, insufficient facts or 





It cost only about $800 to build this quick-freezing cabinet used by Adolf Gobel, 
Inc., to quick freeze meat. Dry ice is the refrigerant; a small fan is used to pro- 
vide circulation inside the cabinet. Cost of freezing is under '% cent a pound. 


lack of facts, they fear may encourage 
far too many to engage in the freez- 
ing of food. 

The carry-overs of canned fruits 
and vegetables with but rare excep- 
tions have mounted steadily during 
the last few years. Many canners 
may be tempted to reduce their carry- 
over of canned goods by freezing a 





Sharp freezer in which cream in cans is being frozen for storage. 
sion ammonia coils supply the refrigeration. 
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Direct-expan- 


‘portion of their production. If, how- 
ever, many newcomers attempt to 
enter the frozen food field, two re- 
sults are certain to occur: Inferior 
products will find their way to the 
market and destroy much of the 
acceptance for frozen foods already 
built. A surplus will be created which 
will bring about dumping, price-cut- 
ting and insolvencies. 

Although demand has kept pace 
with production during the last tew 
vears, cold storage holdings of frozen 
fruits and vegetables on March 1, 
1938, were reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be about twice 
those of March, 1937. The average 
frozen fruits in storage for the period 
1933-37. was 57,479,000 lb. Frozen 
fruits on hand March 1, 1937, were 
55,825,000 Ib; on March 1, 1938, the 
figure was 110,807,000 Ib. Frozen 
vegetables in storage on March 1, 
1938, were more than twice that of 
March 1, 1937, being 25,999,000 Ib. 
as compared with 10,291,000 Ib. 

Meat was one of the first food 
products to be successfully frozen. 
Meat freezing has always been con- 
ducted by meat packers. However, 
when freezing was extended to fruit 
by various pack methods, it was not 
the canner or preserver who con- 


(Turn to page 284) 
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Food manufacturers whose products appear on these 


reproduced food pages from the forthcoming June 


issues of the women’s magazines can profitably em- 


ploy the magazines, stimulating influence on impulse 


buying by using the pages on point of sale posters. 


ESULTS OBTAINED from tests made 
with the cooperation of both in- 
dependent and group retail or- 

ganizations to determine the promotion 
value of women’s magazine food pages 
have been reported in earlier issues of 
Koop INpuUsTRIES. These tests have 
proved two facts. Retailers generally 
welcome this type of display poster 
more than other types, and cooperate 
in giving it an opportunity to produce. 
This type of poster, made by mount- 
ing reprints of the illustrated food 
pages of the women’s magazines, pro- 
duced pronounced increases when used 
to stimulate sales. 

As a result of these tests Foop In- 
DUSTRIES arranged with the women’s 
magazines to obtain advanced proofs 
of these pages. The purpose of ob- 
taining these advanced proofs is to 
describe and illustrate the forthcoming 
food pages of the women’s magazines 
so that manufacturers whose product 
or products are among those featured 
may obtain ready-for-use posters bear- 


ing reprints of the food pages and 
place them in the hands of retailers 
at or about the same time the maga- 
zines reach their readers. 

Mounted reprints of these food 
pages (single pages on 14x22 in. 
poster board, spreads on 28x22 in. 
poster board) may be obtained from 
the magazine ready for use at the 
following prices: 


SINGLE PAGE 


1,000 to 1,999 inclusive each...... 15c. 
2,000 to 2,999 inclusive each...... 12c. 
3:000 sand iover eaCh....24 6c.cce 10c. 


Two-PAGE SPREAD 


1,000 to 1,999 inclusive each.....25c. 
2,000 to 2,999 inclusive each...... 18c. 
S000 and “over each. <eé:665.ses.0s% l6c. 


Manufacturers may either  corre- 
spond with any one of the magazines 
direct, if interested in food pages ap- 
propriate for their products or write 
to the distribution editor of Foop 
INDUSTRIES, 
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Each poster will carry the printed 
line “As seen in the March issue of 
. . « « « Magazine.” The 
manufacturer's own selection of cap- 
tion or “selling slug‘ such as “Try 
these recipes suggested by “Pictorial 
Review-Delineator,” “New kinds of 
pies made with gelatin,” “Meat and 
potato dinners call for soup,” etc., will 
be printed at the top of the poster. 
No poster will bear the name of the 
manufacturer or his trade brand. 





1—PICTORIAL REVIEW-DELIN- 
EATOR: Two color spread suit- 
able for the promotion of flour 
shortening, peanut butter, dried 
fruits and other cookie ingredients. 


2—LADIES HOME JOURNAL: 
Full color spread suitable for the 
promotion of eggs, ham, bakery cakes 
and rolls. 


3—WOMAN’S HOME COMPAN.- 
ION: Full color page suitable for 
the promotion of gelatin, macaroni, 
boiled ham and canned vegetables. 


4—McCALL’S: Full color spread 
promoting canned grapefruit seg-. 
ments, canned mushroom soup, canned 
date and nut bread, and cannel as- 
paragus. 


5§—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Color spread suitable for promotion 
of packaged fresh or frozen fish, 
steaks, peach halves and dried or , 
canned prunes, 
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ducted the freezing operations. The 
freezing of fruit by cold pack method 
has usually been done by the pro- 
ducer, by cold storage warehouses, 
to the producer’s order, or by in- 
dustrial consumers of fruits. Pie 
bakers, confectioners and ice cream 
manufacturers purchase their winter 
supply of fruit when the fresh pro- 
duce market is flush and prices low. 
These they either freeze or cold pack 
themselves, or have frozen to their 
order in a cold storage warehouse. 
Although frozen fruits are not cold 
packed by those who normally can 
fruits, fish are frozen by those who 
have always prepared fish for the 
market. Poultry also is frozen by 
those who normally dress and pack 
poultry for the market. Quick 
frozen vegetables, although prepared 
for freezing at the canning plant, are, 
however, generally frozen by or for a 
distributor other than a canner. 

This variable situation in the pro- 
duction of frozen foods has given rise 
to knotty problems of distribution— 
problems which are still the subject 
of considerable controversy. The 
complication of the problem comes 
through the fact that frozen foods 
must be maintained frozen with an 
accurate temperature control from 
producer to consumer. In every out- 
let for frozen foods these products 
must be stored in a refrigerated cab- 
inet and maintained at a controlled, 
uniform, low temperature, The manu- 
facturer or distributor who has pride 
in his products and expects to main- 
tain consumer good will for his brand 
must vigilantly supervise and control 
the products from the harvest field to 
the consumers table. Control of 
temperature, among other things, re- 
quires the installation of a relatively 
expensive cabinet in every frozen food 





outlet, either by the frozen food dis- 
tributor or by the outlet owner. 

This raises the question of who 
shall own the cabinet. If the dis- 
tributor owns the cabinet, then it is 
practically necessary to supply each 
outlet with a complete line of frozen 
foods to meet consumer demands, 
frozen fruits and _ vegetables, fish, 
meat and poultry. The necessary 
capital investment of such an enter- 
prise should limit the field. If the 
cabinet is owned by a retailer, there 
is no long-time control over the prod- 
ucts which are stored in and sold from 
it. Also, the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor of a product of high quality 
has no guarantee that his product 
will not be judged by consumers 
according to the standard of other 
products of inferior quality sold from 
the same cabinet. 

Probably this situation is respon- 
sible for building up a group of dis- 
tributors (formed or forming) who 
supply to outlets a complete assort- 
ment of frozen food products. These 
distributors freeze foods themselves 
or contract with other manufacturers 
for their supply of a complete line of 
frozen foods. 

The problems of supplying the in- 
dustrial and institutional trade has 
been less complex. This is one reason 
why the distribution of frozen foods 
to these markets is well established. 

As frozen foods are accepted either 
by institutions or retail consumers, 
they replace foods in other forms. 
Most of the fish sold today has been 
frozen, whether it is bought in frozen 
or defrosted state. This is also true 
of poultry. Today’s fresh fish or 
poultry was frozen fish or poultry yes- 
terday. The competition between 
fresh and frozen fish and poultry does 
not greatly affect the processors be- 





Equipment for quick-freezing by immersion in a brine or syrup solution, developed 
by the University of Tennessee. Freezing can be done in six minutes. 
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cause, fresh or frozen, the products 
come from the same manufacturer. 
This situation does not apply to frozen 
fruits and vegetables. When frozen 
fruits or vegetables are bought an‘ 
consumed by the institution or house- 
wife, either the fresh produce dis- 
tributor or the canner must suffer 
from the competition, 

Frozen fruits and vegetables have 
replaced, to the extent used, both fresh 
produce and canned products. Fresh 
produce has suffered most. The 
quantity of frozen fruits and veg- 
etables reaching the housewife 
through the retail trade is but a small 
fraction of a per cent of the fruits 
and vegetables sold at retail, either 
fresh or in cans. The small amounts 
of frozen fruits and vegetables which 
have moved to consumers have been 
consumed largely at the expense of 
fresh produce. However, the frozen 
fruits and vegetable market will ex- 
pand, undoubtedly too rapidly for the 
best interest of the industry. This 
expansion, even though it does not 
get excessively out of hand, will be 
accompanied by lowered retail prices, 
because of lowered manufacturing 
costs, lower distribution costs, lower 
retailing costs. Also prices will come 
down because of closer margins and 
smaller markups.  Price-cutting — is 
an evil that does exist. Price cutting 
»f frozen foods cannot be entirely con- 
trolled in the future as it is at present. 
Price cutting will force frozen food 
prices down. 

Home-consumed frozen fruits and 
vegetables now replace a_ small 
amount of fresh produce, an unnoticed 
amount of canned products, but when, 
because of expansion, prices are re- 
duced, canned fruits and vegetables 
will unquestionably suffer too, in in- 
creasing amount. Distant though the 
critical stage may be, canners face a 
perplexing situation. Especially is 
this true of those who market their 
products under a national brand. It 
will require considerable capital in- 
vestment to process frozen foods, 
distribute them and establish brand 
acceptance, especially if it proves 
expedient or necessary for distributors 
to market frozen fish, meat and poul- 
try as well as fruits and vegetables. 
At best the frozen food business is 
hazardous. Past casualties justify 
this view. However, if the national 
brand canner freezes only on con- 
tract for distributors, he is in compe- 
tition with himself, depreciating the 
investment in his own brands. 

New alignments are forming in the 
conflict between private and national 
brands, with the possibility that 
manufacturers may find it advisable to 
straddle by taking a position in their 
distributor’s brand, rather than pio- 
neering in frozen foods. 
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WIGHT Epwarps Co.’s “Can- 
D terbury Tea” received an award 
for the most effective use 
of the elements of design to create 
shelf visibility in the retail store. 
Beech-Nut Company’s “Tops” pack- 
age was awarded honorable mention. 
The award for the most effective 
use of merchandising ingenuity re- 
gardless of artistic quality went to 
Armour & Co. for its package of 
sliced ham. Each slice in the display 
carton is a consumer package sepa- 
rately packaged in transparent wrap. 
Honorable mention went to “S. S. 
Spray Water Toffee” container, prod- 
uct of R. L. Albert & Son Company 
and also to Sherfick Farms Com- 
pany’s “No-Drip Honey” container. 
The Sherfick Farms “No-Drip 
Honey” container was given the award 
for the most effective package designed 
to add to consumer convenience re- 
gardless of artistic quality. Armour’s 
sliced ham cartons were awarded hon- 


_ orable mention in this classification. 


The award for the most effective 
package insert was given to Cudahy 
Packing Company for its “Sunlight 
Egg” carton insert. 


Photographs by the courtesy 
of Seidman Photo Service. 






PRIZE PACKAGES 
Wolf Award 


Food packages won five out of twenty first places in the seventh annual 
American Management Association sponsored competion for the Irwin 
D. Wolf awards.. Honorable mention also went to six food packages. 


Muskegon Celery Cooperative 
Growers’ celery shipping case (de- 
scribed in Foop INpustrieEs, October, 
1937), was given the award for the 
most effective shipping container from 
the standpoint of merchandising and 
construction ingenuity regardless of 
artistic qualities. Honorable mention 
was given “Cafe Rico” coffee can, 
product of Cafeteros de Porto Rico, 
for the most effective use of typog- 
raphy or lettering. 

A. & P. Company’s “Nectar and 
Our Own Tea” floor display received 
honorable mention for floor display 
pieces that most effectively contribute 
to the selling of the unit package. 











































Food Distribution 








Merchandising 


HINTS AND HURDLES 


Labels Must Tell Use 


Tose who addressed the unit package 
sessions of American Management 
Association’s Packaging Conference in 
Chicago in March, stressed the im- 
portance of considering the require- 
ments and demands of the consumer 
body politic. Descriptive labels were 
frequently recommended. The im- 
portant element to be described on 
labels according to many of those who 
addressed the conference is an explana- 
tion of the use or uses of the item. 


Program for All Associations 


W. R. M.*Wuarton, chief of the 
eastern division of the Food and Drug 
Administration, outlined for the Olive 
Oil Association of America a four- 
point program for gaining the ap- 
proval of consumers as follows: (1) 
build a strong association of members 
committed—without any reservations 
whatever—to fair dealings with the 
public, including both the more intelli- 
gent and less intelligent consumers, 
(2) adopt a strict policy of truthful 
labeling—the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth on labels, 
(3) set up a system under which the 
industry will police itself, (4) under- 
take by advertising—built around a dis- 
tinctive emblem, perhaps—to educate 
consumers to understand that mer- 
chandise protected by the emblem is 
honest and is honestly and frankly 
labeled and entitled to consumer con- 
fidence. This program could profit- 
ably be adopted by all food product 
associations. 


“Misleading in a Material 
Respect” 


THE WHEELER-LEA Act, amending 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
places a responsibility on food manu- 
facturers which requires vigilant su- 
pervision of all advertising. Particu- 
larly is this vigilance required be- 
tween now and the time when a suffi- 
cient number of test cases have come 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
to clarify and define the law. The 
law provides that when advertising, in 
any advertising medium, is considered 
to be misleading to the detriment of 
consumers, then that advertising (re- 
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Estimated Annual Consumption of Meat in Various Countries 
(Kilogrammes per head of population) 


Beef and veal 


ard 


1925-29 1930-34 1925-29 1930-34 1925-29 1930-34 1925-29 1930-34 


Total meat (2) 

Countries 

Argentina......... 126.8 120.8 114.0 
New Zealand...... 106.8 103.8 60.4 
ae 107.2 91.5 69.0 
Pg ood e so 69.1 65.4 30.9 
United Kingdom... 62.4 63.7 $1.5 
Denmark......... 47.0 62.4 21.9 
United States...... 62.3 61.9 24.2 
Esthonia.......... 58.4 53.4 14.6 
ee ea 49.9 $1.1 7.2 
Switzerland....... 44.2 47.3 25.5 
Netherlands....... 42.5 45.6 20.0 
US rare 41.7 43.5 7s Oy 4 
CE 36.2 39.2 19.3 
ae 38.7 36.1 19.0 
Czechoslovakia... . 34.2 33.3 is. 
Ll) Ae 31.0 33.1 14.4 
ESS ee 28.3 26.7 14.5 
ee a 23:2 tees 9.9 
| ee 22.0 Ae 
eee 18.0 18.7 6.9 
CS rer eee 19.8 16.1 11.8 


1) Except for France, Russia and Argentina all figures are taken from League of Nation statistics. 


108.4 7.3 6.8 5.5 5.6 
53.9 35.9 41.8 10.5 8.7 
46.2 30.0 ‘37.3 8.2 8.0 
27.5 2.8 3.2 35.4 34.7 
29.1 12.3 13.9 18.6 20.7 
26.4 bara ears 25.1 36.0 
23.4 2.5 3.1 35.6 35.4 
19.2 7.0 5.4 36.8 28.8 
16.2 0.8 0.6 31.9 34.3 
25.5 0.7 0.6 18.0 21.1 
17.9 0.4 0.5 22.1 27.2 
22.7 3.2 3.1 17.3 [BU 
18.1 0.6 0.6 16.3 20.5 
14.0 0.7 se | 19.0 21.0 
12.5 3.4 3.3 17.5 17.5 
14,7 5.5 5.4 3 ee | 13.0 
13.3 iB 1.3 12.0 12.1 
SO 4.7 aS 8.6 AEH 

7.5 ap ter 3.5 sete 11.0 

7.3 0.3 0.2 10.8 £1,2 

9.8 1.6 1.3 6.4 5.0 


Y Excluding poultry and game, goats and horse flesh. 


One kilogramme equals about 2.2 Ib. 


Mutton and Lamb Pork, bacon and 
L 





gardless of intent and in spite of dis- 
senting opinion and evidence) may be 
subject to action by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Through this act the 
Federal Trade Commission has the 
power to issue a cease and desist order, 
grant a temporary injunction or re- 


Evidence of the trend toward pre-packag- 
ing perishables into consumer packages 
designed for self-service, comes from 
markets in Canada. Illustrated here is a 
self-service Canadian store display of 
price marked consumer packages of 
oranges, apples, and bananas. 






































_climate of the country. 


straining order without bond and even 
bring criminal procedure against the 
individuals of a company whose prod- 
uce is deemed falsely advertised, in the 
sense that the advertising is “mslead- 
ing on a material respect.” Few food 
manufacturers will welcome a test case 
of any of their advertising. Since 


there is as yet no yardstick for meas- _ 


uring the limits of the act, food man- 
ufacturers can only take every pre- 
caution to be certain that no adver- 
tising reaches the consumer which 
might in any way be judged “mis- 
leading in a material respect.” 


Per Capita Consumption of Meat 


ACCORDING TO the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, per capita meat 
consumption depends largely on the 
Peoples in 
cold climates consume more meat per 
capita than peoples in warm climates. 
The character of the land is also a 
contributing factor. Japanese living 
on mountainous islands consume but 
2.6 Kg. of meat per person per an- 
num, while inhabitants of the grazing 
land countries of Argentina, New 
Zealand and Australia consume more 
than 100 Kg. per person per annum. 
Largest amounts of meat per person 
are consumed by Europeans and emi- 


grants from Europe to the Americas. 


Australia and New Zealand. 
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HE APPEARANCE, maintenance 
{ costs and resale value of motor 
vehicles are all affected by the 
type of finish used, the color selected 
and the protection given the finish. 
These and other problems—such as 
choosing a paint that will minimize 
the appearance of large size in trucks 
and trailers—must be worked out by 
fleet operators who want to get the 
most at the least cost out of their 
equipment. Answers to these problems 
are given in the following statements 
by men who are operating trucks in 
the food field. 


Answers to Many Questions 


As to fading, I would say colors made 
with the raw earth colors, like um- 
bers, red oxides, ferrite yellow, yellow 
ochre, raw sienna, and so forth, will 
not fade. Colors made with this type 
of pigment are usually the dark and 
light tans and browns. As to dulling, 
a color that contains considerable 
white pigment is the most susceptible 
to chalking or dulling. 

The colors which are less liable to 
show dirt, mud, etc., are the light 
tans and some light browns, also the 
lighter grays. Blacks and dark blues 
are the most difficult to keep looking 
clean. 

To minimize the appearance in size 
of large trucks and trailers, use a 
dark color, or black, with light and 
bright trim colors being used spar- 
ingly. Horizontal lines or streamlin- 
ing should be avoided. 

There is a lot of advertising value 
to be gained from the use of bright 
color combinations. And all bright or 
“flashy” colors are not unsatisfactory 
for durability. It is possible to get 
good wearing colors in yellow, red 
and greens. A “flashy” or attractive 
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combination may be obtained by using 
aluminum with red, blue and green 
trim. Aluminum wears particularly 
well in finishes made for use on ve- 
hicles, 

It is not very important that certain 
colors be used on refrigerated trucks 
and trailers to reflect heat from the 
body. With the use of certain insul- 
ating materials which are available 
today, color plays a very little part. 
Light colors and aluminum bronze 
give the best heat reflectance. 

Synthetic type enamels are no doubt 
the most durable finish, particularly 
the high-baked type. However, there 
are some very good lacquers being 
made today that have excellent wear- 
ing qualities if applied over the proper 
primer coats. 

A protective coat of wax helps to 
preserve the finish and also makes it 
easier to keep the finish clean. Appli- 
cation of wax coats would vary due 
to the weather and exposure en- 
countered. 

Repainting is usually done when 
inspection indicates it is necessary. 
Too much paint is as bad as too little. 

Small scratches, if all the way 
through to the metal, should be 
touched up immediately, as they will 
result in larger spots quickly, if ex- 
posed. Whether retouching is done 
by spray or brush depends upon the 
size of scratch. Small sharp scratches 
can be very well touched up with a 
striping or pencil brush. A_ spray 
gun is usually used when a larger 
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section of the finish is to be repaired. 

Most of the companies operating 
large fleets of trucks find it more 
economical to maintain and operate 
their own paint shops than to have 
the work done outside—GLENN M. 
Davipson, plant superintendent, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, Elmhurst, N. Y. 


Flashy Colors Have Value 


In motor-vehicle finishes, light colors 
are the best for resisting fading and 
dulling. The easiest to keep looking 
clean is green, while cream is the 
most difficult. To minimize the ap- 
pearance of large size, trucks and 
trailers can be painted light green or 
gray. 

We believe that “flashy” colors 
justify their use on motor vehicles 
through their high advertising value, 
even though they may not be as dur- 
able as some less flashy paints. And 
in selecting the paint for refrigerated 
trucks, it is important to use a finish 
that is effective in reflecting heat. 

As a finish for motor vehicles, we 
have found enamel more durable than 
paint or lacquer. It is economical to 
put a protective coating of wax over 
the finish, and we apply this semi- 
annually. We repaint our motor ve- 
hicles approximately every three 
years, but we follow no regular re- 
painting schedule. Minor disfigura- 
tions of the finish, such as scratches, 
are retouched immediately, and a 
spray gun is used to apply the re- 
touching paint. 

To handle our painting and re- 
touching work, we find it more eco- 
nomical to operate our own paint 
shop than to have the work done 
outside—T. R. LeapBeaTer, traffic 
manager, Larsen Baking Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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| Food Distribution 


All spic and span on dress parade is this fleet of eight Internationals used by the Seybold 








Baking Co. for the distribution of bread and cakes out of Orlando, Fla. 


Trueks Aid in Florida’s 
Localized Bread Sales 


Decentralized Distribution Due to Great Distances Between State’s Big Cities 


XCEPT for the lack of cold 
E; weather operation and its at- 

tendant difficulties, the baker’s 
problems of motorized deliveries in 
the State of Florida are much the 
same as in many other parts of the 
country. Lacking the large-popula- 
tion, industrialized cities of the East 
and Middle West, Florida has its off- 
set in the large tourist trade during 
the winter months. 

Although Florida ranks fairly low 
in the annual per family consumption 
of bakery products as told in Foop 
Inpustriges for April, 1938, the tour- 
ist trade in these items presents peak- 
period problems in several of the 
state’s seacoast cities. Jacksonville, the 
state’s largest city, with a population 
of about 130,000, is located on the east 
coast, at the northern end of the state. 
Miami, with a population of about 
115,000, is also on the east coast but 
almost at the extreme southern end 
of the state. Tampa, the state’s next 
largest city, with a population of about 
102,000, is on the west coast, about 
midlength of the state. The road mile- 
age between Jacksonville and Miami 
is about 350 miles; between Jackson- 
ville and Tampa, 220 miles, and be- 
tween Tampa and Miami, 260 miles. 
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Accordingly, the state does not lend 
itself to the large centralized bakery 
with bread transports serving fairly 
close urban centers but rather to the 
decentralized, smaller plant, each serv- 
ing its own local sales area. 


Such is the merchandising plan of 
the Seybold Baking Co. which has one 
plant in Orlando and four others 
throughout the state. Orlando is 
almost midway between the two coasts, 
about 55 miles southwest from Day- 





The fair customer, the storekeeper and the Seybold driver salesman are grouped 
under the protection of the awning of the Orlando, Fla., grocery store shown 
above. Note the truck’s convenient side door and how the bread is carried in 
paper cartons on three levels in the truck body. 
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Close-up of one of the Seybold company’s Orlando trucks with G. C. Sapp, man- 
ager of the plant, apparently well pleased with the day’s sales. The extra load 
roof rack and side ladder distinguish this baker’s truck body. 


tona Beach and has a population of 
about 28,000. 

At Orlando, the Seybold company 
operates a fleet of eight trucks. These 
are all Internationals and are shown in 
greater detail in the accompanying 
illustrations. Two of the units are 
fitted with roof racks as shown to 
carry extra loads on the peak runs. 

The truck bodies are typical in de- 
sign with an integral driver’s cab and 
a side door on the right or curb side. 


For ease in loading and unloading, 
the loaves of bread are loaded into the 
truck bodies in paper cartons as 
shown in one of the views. 

The bodies of the Seybold trucks, 
like those in other parts of the coun- 
try, are made as dust proof as possible 
with door gaskets to keep out dust 
and dirt. The exhaust line in back 
of the muffler is carried back beyond 
the rear axle. This minimizes the 
chances of the exhaust gases working 




















shies 


This International with its four-wheeled trailer is carrying 
250 boxes of citrus fruit from Howey-in-the-Hills to the port 








of Jacksonville, Florida. From there the fruits go by boat to six hours. 
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their way into the body interior and 
tainting the bread. Cellophane wrap- 
pings on the loaves also help to keep 
the bread from absorbing odors of 
any kind. 

In keeping with the trend to use 
light colors on food products trucks, 
the bodies are cream colored above the 
belt line with a darker shade below. 


Tractor-Trailer Units 
Move Fruits to Market 


| | pee -IN-THE-Hui1is, Orange 
County, Florida, is in one of the 
most important citrus-fruit-producing 
areas of the state. Last year the 
equivalent of 10,599 carloads of fruits 
and vegetables were shipped out of 
the area. 

Its products include oranges, grape- 
fruits and tangerines in addition to 
such staples as lettuce, tomatoes, cab- 
bages, beans, peppers, celery, water- 
melons, strawberries and egg-plants. 
The great majority of these products 
move at least part way to market on 
motor trucks. 

In Howey-in-the-Hills, which is 
about 35 miles northwest of Orlando, 
one of the principal growers is the 
Vaughan-Griffin Packing Co. It oper- 
ates the Atlantic Trucking Co. which 
in turn employs a fleet of five Inter- 
national trucks, each hauling a four- 
wheeled trailer. 

One of the units shown on this page 
carries a total of 250 boxes of fruit. 
It makes the 178-mile run between 
Howey and the port of Jacksonville 
in between five and six hours. 


to Atlantic coast ports and to foreign countries. The 178- 
mile run from Howey to Jacksonville is made in from five 
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Corrosion of Metals 
By Juices, Musts and Wines 


VERY FEW METALS are resistant to 
corrosion under all conditions existing 
in a winery. In choosing a metal, 
therefore, the only safe criterion for 
selection is a test conducted in the 
winery at the place where the metal is 
to be used. Although the safest pro- 
cedure is to use the most resistant 
metal indicated by such tests, it is not 
always the most feasible method. In 
many instances it is possible to use the 
less resistant metals in the winery 
provided they are used where they 
come in contact with the juices and 
wines during the early stage of manu- 
facture. This is possible because much 
of the iron content of musts is lost 
during fermentation, and the copper is 
deposited during fermentation and 
storage. | 

Reasonably resistant metals are safe 
to use during crushing and fermenta- 
tion, but only the most resistant metals 
should be used in contact with stored 
and finished wines. 

Corrosion is greatest at the crush- 
ers, due to greater aeration, rigidity 
of flow and freshness of juice. Metals 
having greatest resistance here were 
stainless steels, Cupro-nickel and In- 
conel, Least resistant were: cast iron, 
steel, tin, Niresist and nickel. At the 
the filter charger, corrosion was also 
considerable, due to agitation, erosion 
and aeration. Again the stainless 
steels and Inconel were most resistant. 
In all, 46 different metals and alloys 
were tested. The order of resistance 
changes under different conditions, 
and a metal best suited for the crusher 
would not necessarily give best results 
for the finished dry wine. 

Digest from “Corrosion of Metals by Musts 


and Wines,” by Mrak, Caudron and Cash, 
Food Research, 2, 439, 1937. 


How to Select the Right Dryer 


IN SELECTING A DRYER for a given job, 
due attention must be given to sensi- 
tivity (as to heat or oxidation) and 
other factors which may call for 
special treatment. For extracts, which 
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are likely to be exceptionally sensi- 
tive, the mild conditions of vacuum 
drying are preferable. For pastes and 
suspensions a tray dryer or a two-roll 
dryer may be used, according to 
whether batch or continuous opera- 
tion is desired. In cases of oxygen- 
sensitive products the drying chamber 
may be filled with nitrogen or other 
inert gas and heated entirely by 
cadiant heat. 

For less sensitive materials pulsation 
drying is useful. This system is the 
opposite of vacuum drying in that 
excess pressure is applied, but the 
pressure is intermittent. Advantages 
are increased rate of drying for a 
given temperature, and a favorable 
heat balance. The latter is more or 
less offset by higher power consump- 
tion. For thin, mobile liquids con- 
taining solid particles the choice lies 
between spray and roll drying for 
continuous operation, and between 
different tray systems for batch dry- 
ing. In this case a single-roll, not a 
two-roll, dryer is employed, and the 
roll may be partially immersed in the 
liquid. 

When chemical or physical modifi- 
cation of the properties of a product 
must be effected by heat, or when the 


material is liable to spoilage by water, 


counter-current drying is preferable to 
direct flow systems even though less 
economical and not permitting such 
high initial temperatures. For grain 
and other granular materials, which 
do not make dust, continuous drying 
in a revolving drum is an efficient 
method, 

Digest from ‘‘Choice of Dryers,” by F. A. M. 


Wiilfinghoff, Archiv fur Wdarmewirtschaft, 18, 
336, 1937. (Published in Germany.) 





METHODS OF PRESERVATION 





Control of Molds on Foods 
With Acetic and Fatty Acids 
EXHAUSTIVE TESTS carried out at the 


Fleischmann Laboratories indicate con- 
clusively that acetic and other inno- 


‘ cous fatty acids of this series have 


remarkable toxic effect upon the 
growth of bread molds. This, how- 
ever, is the case only at low pH values. 


At high pH values, 5.5 to 6, these 
acids have only a slight effect. The 
effect of acetic acid is decidedly spe- 
cific. Fatty acids—acetic, propionic 
and the butyrics—are more toxic to 
molds than mineral acids or such or- 
ganic acids as lactic, citric, tartaric 
and maleic. 

A very effective method of prevent- 
ing mold development consists of ap- 
plying a film of dilute acetic acid 
(vinegar) to the surface of a loaf of 
bread. 

It is believed that this principle may 
be applied to other than food and 
bakery products. 


Digest from ‘Further Studies in_ the 
Growth of Bread Molds as Influenced by 
Acidity,” by Kirby, Atkin and Frey, Cereal 
Chemistry, 14, 865, 1937. 


Preserving and Storing Eggs 


SINCE OVER HALF the egg produc- 
tion in the United States occurs be- 
tween March and June, about one- 
fifth of the total annual lay is stored 
in the shell or the egg contents are 


- dried or frozen. 


Whites are unaffected by freezing, 
but yolks, and hence whole eggs, are 
changed. The freezing point of yolks 
may be lowered by adding glycerine, 
sugars, or salt, thus permitting lower 
storage temperatures. Drying is car- 
ried out on tray or belt tunnel-driers or 
by the spray system. For dried whites, 
to whip when reconstituted, the origi- 
nal whites must be fermented before 
drying or the dried material aged for 
some months, 

Quality of eggs is better judged by 
candling or opening than by chemical 
methods. Quality after storage de- 
pends on the original quality of the 
eggs, sterilty, preventing microbial 
growth on the shell, pH of contents, 
preventing evaporation and absorption 
of flavors, and on temperature. The 
three usual methods are immersion in 
water glass, oiling the shell and 
ordinary cold storage. 

Hens usually lay good eggs but 
they may not be so fresh by the time 
they reach storage. Dirty eggs and 
washed eggs readily admit germ life 
through the larger pores of the shell. 
Storage flavor is often due to the 
type of fillers and flats used in the 
crates and is increased by high hu- 
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midities. With modern odorless pack- 
ing materials, high humidities, around 
90 per cent, are preferred to prevent 
evaporation. Air circulation should be 
slow, for rapid circulation offers no 
advantages. The most popular and 
cheapest method for coating the shell 
is oil treatment. For short storage 
periods moisture-proof case liners may 
be used, but these favor mold growth. 
In some parts of Europe, sealed con- 
tainers of inert gas, nitrogen or 
carbon dioxide, are used, these pre- 
venting molds. 


Digest from ‘Preservation and Storage of 
Hens’ Eggs,” by Paul F. Sharp, Food Research, 
a. 477, Ws. 





BAKERY PRODUCTS 





White vs. Whole-wheat Bread 


IN PASSING FROM WHITE BREAD to 
whole-wheat bread, the dietary benefit is 
less than is popularly supposed, and is 
actually accompanied by certain ali- 
mentary losses. True, whole-wheat 
bread is slightly richer in phosphorus, 
but since the phosphorus intake is 
in no danger of being deficient with 
white bread in the diet, the differ- 
ence is not significant. Again, in the 
matter of vitamin content, persons on 
a general diet will experience no signifi- 
cant benefit from whole wheat as com- 
pared with white bread. These conclu- 
sions are based on chemical and dietary 
studies of the so-called 70, 75 and 80 
per cent wheat flours. The importance 
of the germ in the wheat grain is 
greater than its small size (about 1.5 per 
cent, of the weight of the grain) would 
indicate. Unfortunately, flour cannot be 
milled and sold in the usual way with 
the germ left in, because it will make 
the flour rancid—hence modern milling 
takes out the germ. Only flour made 
for bakeries and used promptly after 
milling can retain the germ. Even 
then, if opportunity is given for the 
enzymes of the germ to exert their 
influence, the quality of the bread suf- 
fers, especially in loss of digestibility 
and food value. In general, it may be 
said that the public preference for 
white bread is sound and wholesome 
and should not be discouraged. ° 


Digest from “Alimentary Quality of White 
Bread,” by E. Fleurent, Chimie et /ndustrie, 
38, 419, 1937. (Published in France.) 





BEVERAGES 





Effects of Metals on Wines 


Most METALS, when added to Cali- 
fornia sauterne- and claret-type wines 
in soluble form, in concentrations up 
to 50 parts per million, caused tur- 
bidity sooner or later. They also 
brought about changes in bouquet, 
usually with the development of an 
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aldehyde odor. Nickel, chromium. 
zinc, and to some extent tin, did not 
cause turbidity. 

Metal alloy turnings were added to 
wine and this stored for four weeks 
at room temperature. Duriron, Duri- 
metal, Inconel, Allegheny C, alumi- 
num-bronze, Monel metal and cleaned 
copper caused no change in appear- 
ance or bouquet in this time. 
Uncleaned copper caused decided tur- 
bidity. There was very slight turbidity 
with manganese-bronze, phosphorus- 
bronze, machine brass, Waukesha 
alloy and cupro-nickel. Decided tur- 
bidity occurred with tin, pure alu- 
minum, aluminum 76, aluminum 12, 
cast iron, and steel, all except the pure 
aluminum also producing hydrogen 
sulphide. Aluminum and manganese- 
bronze bleached claret wine, while tin 
darkened the sauternes. 

Digest from “Effects of Certain Metals and 
Alloys on Claret- and Sauterne-type Wines 


Made from Vinifera Grapes,” by Mrak, Cash 
and Caudron, Food Research, 2, 539, 1937. 


Bacteria Withstand 22 Per cent 
Alcohol 


UNIDENTIFIED BACTERIA which have 
tolerance for alcohol of 22 per cent by 
volume have been found to be the 
cause of spoilage of fortified sweet 
wines, such as muscatel, angelica, 
sherry, port, tokay and malaga. But 
that has not occurred in*dry wines. 
The flavor is not seriously impaired 
but the “diseased” wine is unsightly. 
Pure cultures of the organism resem- 
ble a tangled mass of wet hair. 

Sulphur dioxide in 60 parts per 
million will prevent this spoilage; so 
will 0.5 gram of citric acid per 100 
cc. The spoilage organism is easily 
killed by heat. 

Digest from “Characteristics of an Organism 
Causing Spoilage in Fortified Sweet Wines,” 


by Douglas and McClung. Food Research 2, 
471, 1937. 





CANNING & PRESERVING 





Clarifying Extracts 


AN AGENT for clarifying and bright- 
ening cloudy fruit juices, extracts and 
other liquid preparations is obtained 
by mixing a protein degradation prod- 
uct (one which is soluble in cold 
water) with an enzyme. As the in- 
vention is described in German Patent 
650,098 (granted Sept. 15, 1937, to 
I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Frankfort-on-Main) the pre- 
ferred enzymes are pectolytic, diastatic 
and proteolytic, i.e., those which fer- 
ment pectins, starches and proteins 
For example, an inexpensive and 
effective clarifying agent is made by 
swelling sheet gelatin in an equal 
weight of water (acidified with 1 per 


cent of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid) for one hour, heating in an auto- 
clave two hours at 130 deg. C. (266 
deg. F.), pouring on glass plates and 
drying. This degraded gelatin is so- 
luble in cold water. It is powdered and 
mixed with five times its weight of 
an enzyme preparation made from one 
of the common molds, such as Asper- 
gillus oryzae or Penicillium glaucum. 





FATS & OILS 





Synthetic Fat From Sugar 


A process which was patented in 
Germany about a year ago by Karl 
Liidecke of Berlin-Dahlem (German 
Patent 647,219) has received careful 
study. As a new method in chemical 
catalysis and as a synthesis of fats 
heretofore formed only in nature, the 
new process opens wide the gate to a 
new field in the chemistry of fats. Oil 
seeds are used in the synthesis to pro- 
vide the impetus which puts nature 
to work synthesizing more fat than 
the seeds contain. The sugar, which 
is the actual raw material, may be a 
cheap product such as molasses, or 
sugar made by the acid hydrolysis of 
wood or starch may be used. 

To increase the fat content of the 
mixture at the expense of the sugar 
content, an oil seed (such as flax 
seed) is allowed to stand 27 days with 
a solution of cane sugar at 37 deg. C. 
(98.6 deg. F.) in a thermostat. At 
the end of this time the fat-content 
has ‘increased considerably. It is 
probable that the fat, already present 
in the oil seed, acts as an organic 
catalyst to accelerate the synthesis, 
but an inorganic catalyst such as mag- 
nesium sulfate is also very helpful. 
Proteins in the seeds may also take 
part in the reaction. 

It is not yet known whether the 
synthesized fat is *the same as that 
contained in the oil seeds, or different. 
For the present the greatest utility of 
the new process would seem to lie in 
fat enrichment of seeds and fruits 
rather than in preparing fats and 
isolating them as such. 

Digest from “An Interesting Synthesis of 


Fats,” by W. O., Seifensieder-Zeitung 65, 19, 
1938. (Published in Germany.) 


Emulsifying Agents for 
Margarine and Shortenings 

AN IMPROVEMENT in margarine manu- 
facture consists in using as emulsify- 
ing agents the esters of higher fatty 
acids with polyhydric alcohols having 
at least one free (unesterified) alco- 
holic hydroxyl group. As these emul- 
sifying agents are described in British 
Patent 474717 (granted Dec. 2, 1937, 
to Herbert Schou of Juelsminde, Den- 
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mark), the fatty acids from which 
the esters are formed are at least as 
high in the series as caprylic acid, 
and a polymerized or oxidized fatty 
acid radical is one of the ester com- 
ponents. The polyhydric alcohol may 
be glycerol or glycol, or one of the 
sugar alcohols such as mannitol or 
sorbital.. For example, margarine is 
made by dispersing 200 parts of sour 
skim milk in 1,000 parts of a molten 
mixture of cottonseed and coconut 
oils with the aid of 5 to 15 parts of 
an emulsifying agent of the specified 
type. These agents can also be used 
for making other water-in-oil emul- 
sions, such as shortenings for use in 
bakeries. Cake batters are also im- 
proved by a small addition of one of 
hese emulsifying agents. Emulsions 
prepared in this way can be mixed 
with coloring matter, salt or other 
desired ingredients at any stage in 
the process. 





MEATS & FISH 





Hormones and Vitamins 


From Whales 


THe New German whaling fleet is 
expected to bring in sufficient whales 
annually to supply all the livers needed 
by makers of vitamin A concentrates. 
This takes into account the probable 
demand for vitamin enrichment of 
margarine as well as the production 
of vitamin-A preparations to be used 
as such. But whale livers, like fish 
livers, are sensitive and soon lose 
much of their vitamin potency if not 
properly preserved. Refrigeration is 
not sufficient, but salting is effective. 
There are also preservatives which 
are effective at much lower concentra- 
tions and can be used instead of salt. 

Whale livers weigh about 1,300 Ib. 
on the average and yield 1 to 2 per 
cent of oil with high vitamin-A con- 
tent. Sometimes the yield of oil is as 
high as 4 per cent. There is much 
to be learned yet about the influence 
of sex and age in whales, and of the 
season and climate, on the yield and 
quality of the liver oil. Another possi- 
bility for obtaining useful ‘products 
from whale glands is the production 
of hormones from the pituitary, ovar- 
ies, testes and other glands. Here 
again the potential supply is considered 
sufficient for the German market and 
even for export. As with the liver, 
so even more with the smaller glands, 
proper preservation is essential for 
successful production of the hormones. 
Acetone and formaldehyde are among 
the preferred preservatives, 

Digest from “Whale Organs as Raw Mate- 
rials for Hormones and Magog by C. Bom- 


skov and F. Unger, Fette und Seifen, 45, 90, 
1938. (Published in Germany.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





Coenzymes 


ORIGINALLY NAMED COENZYMES be- . 


cause they were thought to be acces- 
sory substances in enzyme systems, the 
substances which accompany and aid 
enzymes in nature have revealed them- 
selves in recent investigations as lead- 
ers and prime movers in important 
bio-chemical reactions. The first one 
was discovered in 1905 in the liquor 
from compressed yeast, and many ob- 
servations since that time have brought 
much new information to light in 
problems of metabolism, nutrition and 
related biochemical fields. It is no 
longer sufficient to speak of an en- 
zyme; the system as a whole is now 
known as a holenzyme, with active 
components called coenzyme and 
apoenzyme. The relation between coen- 
zymes and vitamins is so close that 
two coenzymes (lactoflavin and aneu- 
rin) are known also to be vitamins. 
Similarly, there is a close relation to 
the hormones. The study of coen- 
zymes is only beginning, and it may 
be expected that much information 
about vitamins and their true functions 
in the diet will be obtained from future 
research in this field. 

Digest from ‘“‘Coenzymes,” by H. von Euler, 


Angewandte Chemie, 50, 831, 1937. (Published 
in Germany.) 


The Place of Salt in the Diet 


TABLE SALT has certain definite func- 
tions and effects in the diet, and a salt 
deficiency has well defined results. 
These include a dehydrating effect 
(diuresis and loss of weight), dis- 
charge of kidney and circulatory func- 
tions, and some special effects which 
are favorable in certain diseases and 
can be utilized medicinally. The fact 
that physicians sometimes prescribe a 
low-salt or salt-free diet, for the sake 
of desired therapeutic effects, has led 
to exploitation of salt substitutes. 
Some makers of saltless condiments 
have even advertised that salt is harm- 
ful to healthy persons. As a matter 
of fact there is a place for salt substi- 
tutes, but they should be employed 
only under medical advice. Not only 
are they not needed by healthy indi- 
viduals, but they may lead to a salt 
deficiency which is itself harmful. For 
patients needing a diet without salt, 
skilled cooks and dietitians can ar- 
range menus which will be both safe 
and palatable, using only common 
condiments and foods which need no 
condiment, without resorting to any 
special salt-free preparations. The 
need for competent medical control 
of salt-free diets is illustrated by the 
occasional results of excessive absti- 


nence from salt, two of the most seri- 
ous being the circulatory disturbances 
known as thrombosis and embolism. 

As a problem in metabolism, it is 
probable that the sodium-calcium bal- 
ance must not be shifted too far by 
depriving the body of sodium. As a 
problem of diet, the situation is an- 
other instance of the dangers of excess 
in either direction. Sodium chloride 
is not lightly to be discarded as a 
food factor. 


Digest from “Applied Food Chemist i 
Dietetics: The Salt Problem,” b H. Dibold 
and F. W. pp, Cheskammdithdedies Chemiker- 
Zeitung 40, 514, 1937. (Published in Austria.) 


Flour in Electric Dry Cells 


AN INSTANCE of the diversion of a 
food product to an industrial use is 
the manufacture of electric dry cells, 
in which wheat flour has certain 
points of superiority over cheaper 
starchy materials. The gluten has an 
important influence on paste-forming 
quality. 

One of the principal difficulties, with 
wheat flour as with all other starchy 
materials, is variability in pasting 
quality, viscosity and other properties. 
Uniformity cannot be expected in the 
natural product and due allowance 
must be made, e.g., by heat treatment 
to adjust viscosity to the desired level, 
or by compounding with other mate- 
rials to enhance or moderate variable 
properties. Compounding with other 
materials has the added advantage of 
economy, since wheat flour is rela- 
tively expensive, and may be resorted 
to for that reason alone when quality 
is not sacrificed. 

There is some evidence that low 
grade wheat, which is unsuitable for 
baking, yields flour with exceptional 
water absorption capacity, thus mak- 
ing savings in high grade wheat. Soy 
bean flour and corn meal can also be 
blended with wheat flour. As another 
means of saving wheat, a dry heat 
treatment can be employed which 
raises the viscosity of the starch 
suspension and thus lessens the quan- 
tity required. 


Digest from ‘‘Flour Consumption in Dry Cell 
Manufacture,” . Haevecker, Chemiker- 
Zeitung 61, 927, 1937. (Published in Germany.) 


Bactericidal Effects 
Of Qnion Vapors 


FRESHLY GROUND ONIONS emit vapors 
which have a bactericidal effect. This 
effect is not as strong as that of gar- 
lic vapors, and is more quickly ex- 
hausted. The onion, for instance, 
loses considerable vapor in ten min- 
utes. The emissions from onton in- 
crease with the temperature from 10 


deg. C to 37 deg. C. 


Digest from “Bactericidal Effects on Onion 
wn...” T. H. Lovell, Food Research, 2. 
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The PLANT NOTEBOOK 


Conveying Packages Between 
Floors 


With the storage warehouse on the 
second floor, and the first floor de- 
voted to an active retail trade, the 
sales department of the Miller Groce- 
teria, in Denver, Colorado, found 
themselves handicapped by the diffi- 
culty of getting material quickly from 
the storeroom to the retail floor. In 
addition, there was the problem of 
getting unsold material back to the 
storage room, as well as taking the 
supplies from the receiving door up 
to the second floor storeroom. 

A straight gravity chute, 30 in. in 
width, from the second floor to the 
first, which was first used had two 
definite drawbacks. Packages moved 
too fast or too slowly on it, frequently 
with damage to some of the prod- 
ucts. Also, it could not take material 
up to-the storeroom, thus causing de- 
lay and extra handling expense. 

The illustrations show how the 
problem was satisfactorily solved. A 
conveyor was installed in the existing 
chute, with the addition of a curved 
receiving point at the upper end and 
a curved discharging platform at the 
bottom. The new conveyor not only 
carries packages down, but takes them 
up as well. It is operated by a 14-hp. 
motor-driven reducer which can be 
run in either direction. Breakage has 
been eliminated since packages no 
longer collide with each other, at the 
foot of the chute. 

The installation consists of three 
parallel strands of detachable link 
belt chain with package pushing or 
retarding attachment links spaced 
every 5 ft. The carrying chute was 
lined with maple with grooves left in 
it for the travel of the conveyor chain. 
These grooves were fitted with renew- 
able steel slides. Specially built deep- 
grooved supporting idlers make it 
possible for the return of conveyor 
chains to clear adjacent floor beams. 

The drive is very compact, the 
motorized speed reducer and roller 
chain drive being confined within the 
width of the conveyor chute, closed on 
both sides so that it cannot be seen or 
reached except by intent. The con- 
veyor chains are operated at the speed 
of 60 ft. per minute. 

In operation in two of Miller’s 
Denver stores, such conveyors have 
proved very satisfactory. — FRANK 
Conty, Denver, Colo. 
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Packages pass up or down the chute on 
the triple-strand chain conveyor which 
can be operated in either direction. 


. 


Control Duplicates Product 


In a plant recently built in Illinois, 
batching operations in the manufac- 
turing of a liquid ingredient are auto- 
matically controlled so that each batch 
is the duplicate of every other batch. 

Referring to the accompanying 
photograph, the basic liquid is piped 





Automatic control for batch mixer. 


The conveyor discharges onto a curved 
metal receiving platform on the lower 
floor. 


from storage to the solenoid valve A, 
which controls the flow into the small 
hopper on the scales. A photoelectric 
cell is operated by the scale beam and 
sends the electric impulse to close the 
solenoid supply valve when the pre- 
determined quantity of liquid has 
flowed into the scale hopper. 

By an electrical interlocking sys- 
tem, the closing of the solenoid valve 
A opens a second solenoid valve B, 
allowing the liquid to drain into the 
mixing tank. When the small hopper 
is emptied, the scale beam operates 
another photoelectric cell which 
causes the solenoid valve B to close. 
This last operation also starts the 
propeller type mixer in the mixing 
tank, and mixing continues for an 
electrically-timed period. At the end 
of this period, contact is made with a 
third solenoid C, which opens and 
allows the liquid to flow out of the 
mixing tank. 

In another department of this plant, 
six units similar to that described 
above are mounted on a large turn- 
table which revolves past a series of 
hoppers. Each hopper delivers the 
correct amount to the individual batch 
mixers. The operation of the whole 
six is controlled in the same way by 
photoelectric cells. 

Automatic control of this type com- 
pletely removes the chance for human 
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error. In this way the proportioning 
of the ingredients in each batch is 
always the same. 


Fan Improves Operation 
of Air Conditioner Controls 


The proper functioning of instru- 
ments used to control or record the 
temperature and humidity of air-con- 
ditioned areas depends largely upon 
their location. This equipment should 
be installed where it is free from 
localized heat emission and in a region 
where stratification of air currents is 
prevented by free circulation. Selec- 
tion is particularly complicated where 
there are large quantities of heat radi- 
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A fan, placed in this manner, improves 
the operation of air-conditioning controls. 


ated. into the room and is best deter- 
mined by comprehensive check of the 
conditioned space with a sling psy- 
chrometer. 

In some instances, where there is 
doubt of proper circulation around 
an available location, this condition 
can be remedied by producing arti- 
ficial circulation with a fan, as shown 
in the sketch. The temperature rise 
in the circulated air is negligible and 
can be compensated for at the instru- 
ment. Forcing circulation in this 
manner will generally result in more 
uniform conditions of temperature and 
humidity as the air handled by the 
fan is a composite mixture drawn 
from a relatively large space—S. H. 
CoLEMAN, Roanoke, Va. 


To Straighten Tanks 


The accompanying sketch shows a 
method that may be used successfully 
in straightening thin, dented or col- 
lapsed tanks. If a straightening rod 
can be used on the inside for reaching 
the dented spots, or if it is practicable 
to apply internal water or other pres- 
sure for forcing out the dents, this 
method may require more time and 
is not recommended, But there some- 
times is no other method. 
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Method of taking dents 
out of tanks 


Proceed as follows: Make a coil on 
the end of a wire similar to that 
shown in the sketch and soldej’ it onto 
the tank at the dented place. When 
solidly attached pull with one hand 
and pound around the outside of the 
dent with a hammer with the other 
hand simultaneously. The dent will 
usually come out without any 
difficulty. 

After straightening, the solder is 
easily melted off and the same process 
is quickly shifted to the next dent, if 
there is another.—W. F. SCHAPHoRST, 
Newark, N.J. 


Hot Water Storage 
Cuts Costs 


Hot water can often be used in 
plant operation as a means of storing 
heat. Large power plants have found 
it a paying proposition to store hot 
water under high pressure. The 
smallest boiler room may profit from 
storing hot water under atmospheric 
pressure. In some cases, a heavy in- 
vestment in additional boiler capacity 
has been avoided by the installation of 
an inexpensive hot water tank. In 
other cases, a reduction in the fuel 
bill has been brought about by this 
means. 

The justification for hot water stor- 
age lies in the variation in heat re- 
quirements during thé different parts 
of the working day. Assume the 
following case, by way of example. 
A plant has installed, among other 
things, a 100 horsepower boiler and a 
10,000 lb. per hour hot water heater. 
The boiler is operated 24 hours each 
day. Difficulty is experienced in main- 
taining its steam pressure because of 
the heavy and variable load. 

Suppose the night load is only 50 
hp., which is only half the boiler 
rating. During the day the steam re- 
quirements call for an average of 150 
hp., which means that the boiler must 
be forced to 50 per cent above its 


rated capacity. There is a waste of 
fuel during the night because of un- 
derload and a greater waste during 
the day because of the overload. Also 
during the day the hot water require- 
ments are 10,000 lb. per hour and this 
alone calls for close to 50 hp. in 
order to heat the water from 40 to 
180 deg. 

The most economical solution to 
this problem is found to be the instal- 
lation of 100,000 lb. of hot water stor- 
age capacity. The water is heated dur- 
ing the night while during the day the 
water heater is not used. This makes 
possible the operation of the boiler 
at a uniform load of normal rating 
throughout the 24 hours. The boiler 
efficiency will be improved and the 
fuel bill will be reduced. Any failure 
in steam pressure will be avoided and 
the boiler can be operated with less 
effort on the part of the fireman. 
Since the water is to be stored at at- 
mospheric pressure, the reservoir can 
be made of wood, concrete or steel, 
depending on cost.—N. T. Per. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Transfer of Liquids by Air 


The use of compressed air as a 
means of transferring liquids has re- 
ceived much attention of late years, 
and is widely used in the handling of 
milk. It is of especial benefit where 
the product handled is one which 
suffers in any measure from churning 
action such as produced by pumping. 
Without question, coming years will 
see more milk handled in this way 
than by pumps. It is hard to say 
to what extent it may be practiced 
with other materials. In the transfer 
of milk from one tank to another, or 
from delivery trucks to industrial 
tanks, a compressed air line is con- 
nected to the top of the tank from 
which the milk will be moved. The 
milk line enters the tank or equipment 
into which the milk will be received 
at or near the bottom. Thus, the 
material is moved by pressure exerted 
in the open space at the top of the 
tank and with the absolute minimum 
of agitation. 

It goes without saying that com- 


‘ pressed air used for purposes such as 


this must be pure and clean. There- 
fore, the use of oil and water sep- 
arators in the air lines, and the use 
of proper filters on the compressor air 
intakes used for the purpose, are 
highly important, and must not be 
overlooked. Such apparatus, how- 
ever, is readily available, because air 
which is used for various other pur- 
poses must be clean, So the clean air 
problem is one which has been solved 
quite satisfactorily. It only remains 
to use the equipment which is at 
hand.— Joun E. Hyter, Peoria, Jil. 
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REVIEW OF FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT, ACCESSORIES, AND SUPPLIES 





Dust Collector 


WESTINGHOUSE ELectric & MANU- 
FACTURING Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has developed a new device for the 
electrostatic precipitation of dust, 
known as the “Precipitron.” This is 
a prefabricated design, which does 
not need to be tailor-made to suit 
each application. It is aimed at filling 
the gap between elaborate dust col- 
lectors of the Cottrell electric precipi- 
tation type and the more simple me- 
chanical filter types, both in the range 
of service and first cost. 

The “Precipitron” consists of three 
parts: An ionizing unit, a collector 
cell, and a power pack. The latter 
transforms the ordinary 110-volt, 60- 
cycle, single-phase current to a cur- 
rent suitable to operate the collector. 

Units are made in capacities of 
375, 550 and 750 cu.ft. of air per 
minute. These units can be grouped 
for larger capacity requirements. 

It is expected that, among other 
uses, this new device will serve to 
remove mold spores and dust from 
bread coolers and other similar food 
equipment. In general, it will serve 
to clean the air used for circulation 
in air-conditioning installations. 


One Piece Stainless Steel 
Spinnings 


Crart Mrc. Co., 1512 N. Fremont St., 
Chicago, IIl., announces the success- 
ful development of large one-piece 
spinnings of stainless steel. These 
are particularly adapted for use in 
the food industry as tanks and covers 
for filling machines, hoppers, tank 
heads, floats, and steam jacketed ket- 
tle spinnings. 

These one piece spinnings have the 
advantage of having no seams or 
joints to clean and sterilize. 


Colony Counter 


For THOSE whose work in_bacteri- 
ology laboratories of the food indus- 
try requires the counting of colonies 
of bacteria, Spencer Lens Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has brought out the 
Quebec Colony Counter. In this de- 
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Device for counting colonies of bacteria. 


vice, the illuminant is so placed that 
light cannot glare into the eyes of the 
observer, but passes obliquely through 
the colonies so that they glow as bril- 
liant spots or points against a dark 
background, increasing the contrast 
between colonies and culture medium, 
and making very small colonies visi- 
ble. The rulings appear white against 
the dark background, contributing to 
ease in making counts. A magnifying 
lens 44 in. in diameter is held in an 
adjustable mount. 


Saw-Tooth Crusher 


Sprout, Watpron & Co., INc., 
Muncy, Pa., has developed a new type 
of saw-tooth crusher with a drop-side 
construction to facilitate cleaning. 
These sides are made of heavy plate 
and attached by hinges. By loosen- 
ing two wing nut clamps, a side can 
be pulled open, exposing the two 
crushing rolls. 

The machine is furnished with either 
roller bearings or plain bearings. 
Crushing rolls can be 10 to 25 in. long. 
The machine will handle material up 
to 6 in. in thickness. Rolls are 
equipped with saw-tooth disks of hard- 
ened steel, mounted on square shafts. 
Eight and sixteen point disks are avail- 
able. With eight point disks, the 
crusher produces a product about 14 
in. thick, and with sixteen point disks, 
a 3 in. thick product. 


Ice Cream Cabinets 


THREE NEW TYPES of ice cream cabi- 
nets have been introduced by Frigid- 
aire Division, General Motors Sales 
Corp., Dayton, Ohio. These types in- 
clude utility, portable and “remote” 
models. 

The utility models are designed for 
permanent installation and have the 
following capacities: 2-24 gal. con- 
tainers; 2-24 and 1-5 gal. containers, 
2-24 and 2-5 gal. containers; and 2-24 
and 4-5 gal. containers. 

The portable cabinets range from 10 
to 50 gal. capacities, with two different 
temperatures provided in the larger 
models. 

Both of the above types are com- 
plete, with refrigerating compressors. 

The remote models are for use 
where the refrigerating apparatus is 
installed away from the cabinet and 
come in larger size, up to installations 








Construction of new Frigidaire ice cream 
cabinets. 





Saw-tooth crusher with drop sides 
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where three twelve-hole cabinets are 
required. 

All cabinets have 4 in. of corkboard 
insulation, flip-flop type lids, and white 
enameled exteriors, 


Elbow Propeller Type Pumps 


WorTHINGTON Pump & MACHINERY 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., has brought 
out a line of elbow propeller type cir- 
culating pumps to handle water and 
semi-viscous liquids such as sugar 
juices. These pumps are designed for 
installation in pipe lines for booster 
or circulating service. The small 
number of vanes and large openings 
provide a large streamline flow chan- 
nel. Internal bearings and ball-type 
thrust bearings are provided. Any 
type of drive may be employed. Ca- 
pacities range from 1,000 to 2,000 gal. 
per minute, at heads up to 20 ft. 


Filter 


AMERICAN SEITz Fitter Corp., 480 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y., 
has developed a filter called the “Tank 
Hercules” which is said to give finer 
filtration, have larger output, be 
simpler to operate and effect a lower 
per gallon cost of filtrate. It is 
claimed that the new filter obtains a 
crystal clear filtrate with practically 
no preliminary run, because the filter- 
ing medium sets immediately. Also, 
the filtering medium can be chosen to 
suit the requirements of the liquid, 
making for highest output and best 


filtering results. 
Sas 


This filter is made of steel, with 
screen frames of tinned bronze, screen 
of Monel metal, and fittings of tinned 
bronze or tinned iron. Where desired, 
other suitable metals can be specified. 
A feature is the eccentric locking de- 
vice, by means of which the door can 
be opened or closed quickly and posi- 
tively by a half-turn of the control 
wheel and lever. 


Conveyor Belting 


B. F. Goopricn Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has developed a new conveyor belting 
featuring cord construction, for which 
is claimed longer wear than is ob- 
tained with belts of the fabric-carcass 
type. This belt is made up of plies 
of weftless cords, such as are used in 
modern heavy-duty truck tires. As a 
result, every tension member is com- 
pletely surrounded and insulated with 
rubber. As the cords have no trans- 
verse or filler threads to obstruct their 
freedom of movement, they are free 





Arrangement of parallel cords in the 
carcass of the’ Goodrich cord conveyor 
belt. 





Seitz “Tank Hercules” filter. 
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to distort themselves. This action 
supplements the cushioning qualities of 
the cover, giving increased resistance 
to impact, cutting and gouging. 

Among the advantages claimed for 
this cord conveyor belting are great 
transverse and longitudinal flexibility 
and greater resistance to moisture and 
acid penetration. This belting is 
available in any length, width and 
number of plies. 


Reset Controller 


A NEW CONTROL INSTRUMENT, with 
wide throttling range and automatic 
reset that provides for point control, 
has been brought out by the Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. The device 
that provides for these features can 





Air operated reset controller. 


readily be adjusted by the user to 
meet the requirements of the process 
involved. 

These controllers can be used with 
various continuous processes, for the 
control of such variables as tempera- 
ture, pressure, vacuum, flow and level. 
An example of their use is in tem- 
perature control when there are dif- 
ferences in respect to the time re- 
quired for a change of temperature 
in the system, when the cooling or 
heating medium is added through the 
control valve. 

With these controllers, any load 
change accompanied by a movement of 
the pen away from the control point 
produces a change in the controlled 
air pressure of sufficient value to give 
the diaphragm control valve the re- 
quired opening to bring the variable 
back to the control point. This change 
is obtained automatically at a rate 
that corresponds to that required by 
the process being controlled. 
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General News—Business Trends—Men, Jobs and Companies 





New Butter Standards 
Issued by Government 


Revised quality standards for cream- 
ery butter became effective April 1. 
Issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the standards provide a 
more exact and simplified system of de- 
termining the official United States 
score of creamery butter. The range of 
score has been narrowed from the old 
basis of 75 to 95 points to a new base 
of 85 to 93 points. The package has 
been discontinued as a factor in deter- 
mining the quality. Another change is 
in the discontinuance of the score-card 
method of prorating the score to vari- 
ous factors. A simple, definite and 
more direct method of rating each fac- 
tor—flavor, body, color and salt—has 
been substituted. Each identified flavor 
in butter is assigned a definite rating 
based upon the extent or degree of its 
development. Each defect in body, 
color and salt is also rated. The final 
score is determined by the application 
of a general rule, as outlined in the 
printed regulations. The revised stand- 
ards are tentative. 





FTC Orders Millers 
To Cease and Desist 


Eight California milling companies 
and their association, California Rice 
Industry, have been ordered by the 
Federal Trade Commission to cease 
fixing and maintaining uniform prices 
for rice grown in their state. And the 
FTC further directed them to stop de- 
termining processing quotas for millers. 
As a result of their pricing policies and 
other practices, the millers have ac- 
quired a monopoly in the sale of rice 
grown in California and have sup- 
pressed competition, the Commission 
charges. 

Substantially all Japan type rice pro- 
duced in the United States is grown in 
California and is milled and sold by the 
companies against which the FTC 
charges are directed. The average 
annual crop when processed is equiv- 
alent to one and a half million 100 Ib. 
bags. 

The companies named in the cease 
and desist order include Capital Rice 
Mills, C. E. Grosjean Rice Milling Co., 
Growers Rice Milling Co., Pacific 
Trading Co., Inc., and Rosenberg 
Brothers & Co., San Francisco; Wood- 
land Rice Milling Co., Woodland; 
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CONVENTIONS 





MAY 
9-11—American Spice Trade Association, 
New York. 


12-13—Central Atlantic States Association 
of Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, 
Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

15-17—-New England Bakers’ Association, 
New Ocean House, Swampcott, 
Mass, 

15-18—Southern Bakers’ Association, Hotel 
e Soto, Savannah, Ga. 

23-27—American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati. 

27-28—Rice Millers’ Association, Galvez 
Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


JUNE 


6- 7—Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, the Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

6-10-—Association of Operative Millers, 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

6-10—National Confectionérs’ Association, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

14-17—-American Dairy Science Asscciation, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

19-21—National. Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 

21-24—Food Preservation Conference, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

23—24—-American Fisheries Society, Battery 
Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 





Phillips Milling Co., Sacramento; and 
Rice Growers Association of Califor- 
nia, West Sacramento. 


Syrup Process Improved 


The use of malt to convert the starch 
in sorgo syrup to sugar and to prevent 
scorching and jellying has developed a 
new and improved method for the manu- 
facture of sorgo syrup, according to 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 
Aside from the use of malt, the new 
process involves the addition of certain 
equipment to the ordinary sorghum- 
making plant. 

Starch is one of the chief trouble 
makers in the production of sorghum 
molasses, and its conversion into sugar 
by the new process removes it as an 
obstacle in the process. To prevent 
sugaring in certain varieties of sorg- 
hum, the Bureau scientists have used 
invertase. The new method lays em- 
phasis on straining and settling. The 
syrup produced by this procedure is re- 
ported lighter in color and clearer than 
the older type. The flavor also is re- 
ported to be milder. 





Food Law May Pass 
During This Session 


Once again the way has been paved 
for early enactment of that legislation 
perennial, the food and drug bill, now 
entering its fifth year before Congress. 
On April 14, the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee voted a favorable 
report on its version of the Copeland 
bill (S.5). And it was expected that 
the measure would pass the House with 
but little debate. What may happen 
then is a horse of two colors. The 
Senate has passed S.5, but there are 
differences between its version and that 
of the House. So there is a possibility 
that the Senate will never accept the 
House version, and there is another 
possibility that the differences will be 
ironed out in conference and the law 
enacted before Congress adjourned. 





Wage Law Believed Blocked 


Wage and hour legislation made a 
strong comeback on April 14, when 
the House Labor Committee favorably 
reported a bill providing for a 40-cent 
minimum wage to be attained in three 
years and a 40-hour maximum week to 
be realized in two years. But even with 
this impetus, defeat of the legislation is 
conceded by Administration leaders. 
The barrier is seen in political oppo- 
sition arising from the same group that 
blocked the reorganization bill. Strong 
opposition from organized labor is not 
expected. 





Fewer Can Sizes Proposed 


It is proposed to reduce to seven the 
number of can sizes used for fruits, 
vegetables and milk in a bill introduced 
by Representative Sauthoff (H.R.6964). 
And in a move to avoid the establish- 
ment of unfortunate standards of di- 
mension and capacity for these con- 
tainers, National Canners’ Association 
has enlisted the aid of the National 
Bureau of Standards. The Bureau, 
through questionnaires, is determining 
what can sizes are now used for each 
product, and hasty legislation limiting 
all can sizes to a particular number is 
not expected at this session of Congress. 
It is hoped that the canning industry 
will be able to effect a workable simpli- 
fication without impairing development 
in new containers and new canned 
products. 
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New Uses for Dry Milk 
Reported at Convention 


Several possible uses for dry milk 
solids were presented at the meeting of 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., in 
Chicago, April 7. 

Dr. H. H. Mitchell, University of 
Illinois, reported findings of feeding 
tests in which experimental animals 
showed better growth in body length 
when fed on sausages containing milk 
solids than when fed only meat sausage. 
These studies give a basis for the claim 
that the legal restriction on the use of 
dry milk solids in sausages has no 
nutritional basis. 

Mr. A. F. Pahlke, of the Institute, 
cited sausages containing 10 per cent 
milk solids as having improved keeping 
qualities over all-meat sausages. Re- 
search committee reports gave the 
water-absorption value of milk solids in 
sausages as 1:1; claimed satisfactory 
results with meat loaves containing up 
to 20 per cent, pork sausages from 10 
to 20 per cent, and dry summer sausage 
with 8 per cent of dry milk solids. The 


committee recommended the use of 15 |j 


to 30 per cent of dry milk solids in 
cakes, 10 to 15 per cent in bread and 
124 per cent in Danish pastry, on_a 
flour-content basis. 

Conrad Spoehr, a confectionary spe- 
cialist, discussed the possible increased 


use of dry milk solids in confectionery [ 


manufacture and exhibited a variety of 


chocolate-coated candies as supporting | 
evidence of what can be done when one | 


knows how. Among these confections 
were chocolate cream drops with 6 to 
8 per cent dry-milk solids content, cara- 
mels with 16 to 23 per cent, fudge with 
6 to 8 per cent, nougatines with 6 to 10 
per cent, salt water kisses with 6 to 10 
per cent, cocoanut centers with 15 to 25 
per cent, and chocolate pastes with 8 to 
10 per cent. Wholly new uses for dry 
milk solids in confections were given 
for marshmallows containing 15 to 25 
per cent and for chocolate and caramel 
syrups containing 10 to 20 per cent. 

Macaroni was among the possible new 
markets cited for milk solids. 





Fruit-fly Eradication 


To permit movement of grapefruit 
and oranges from areas under quaran- 
tine for the Mexican fruit fly, the Bu- 
reau of Entomology has prescribed con- 
ditions for satisfactory sterilization. 
One of the following prescribed treat- 
ments must be used: 

1. Heating the fruit to 110 deg. F. 
or above (not to exceed 112 deg.) in 
the center of the fruit and holding it 
there for a period of 8 hours. 

2. Heating the fruit for a period of 
not less than 14 hours, during which 
time the fruit shall be raised to a temp- 
erature of 110 deg. F. at the center and 
shall be maintained at or above that 
temperature for the last 6 hours of such 
treatment. 

To prevent injury to the fruit, it is 
necessary to maintain a very high 
humidity throughout the treatment. 
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CAPITAL VIEWS 





TAXES—New Taxes to pay the big 
bills for business’ aid will not be levied 
soon. The result will be a continued-deficit 
policy. The tax bill on which Congress 
labored during most of April is regarded 
as a business relief measure, not a new 
business-burden bill. In this particular, 
Congress had its way, despite the Presi- 
dent’s valiant effort to retain punitive or 
regulatory taxes on a large scale. 


LEGISLATION—With the President’s 
serious defeat by the Senate on taxes, and 
; by the House on reorganization, the list of 
‘pills of general importance still to get at- 
tention became very short indeed. Ad- 
journment will probably not come as early 
in May as confidently forecast in mid- 
April. But almost no bill is “must” when 
: political fences back home need repair as 
i badly as do those in almost every Con- 
gressman’s district. Monopoly, patent re- 
striction, wage-hour “standards, national 
i planning, and all the rest wither to minor 
importance under the heat of a primary 
campaign back home. 





FOOD LAW—Prospects for enactment 
j of the Copeland food and drug bill im- 
’ proved during April. But guessing the 
date of enactment is just as risky as it has 
been for several years past. The main ob- 
stacle continues to be the controversy as to 
whether the Federal Government will re- 
} tain a sort of license supervision over new 
drugs. Other major controversies have 
been eliminated. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
RULINGS—A. & P. has appealed the 
| lower-court decision which supported the 
Federal Trade Commission cease and desist 
order issued under the Robinson-Patman 
| Law. This means that it will be several 
months before any final decision can be had 
on the question of brokerage allowances 
from food manufacturers to chain distribu- 
tors. In the meantime, FTC has started 
another case in which a large chemical 
distributor (it might just as well have been 
a food manufacturer was trying to use spe- 
cial wholesale agencies to which were 
granted special discounts of 5 to 15 per 
cent. FTC says this is a subterfuge be- 





cause these dealers should not have any 

more favorable price schedules than do 

other wholesalers taking like amounts. Ad- 

judication may define more fully the whole- 

-_ function under the Robinson-Patman 
ct. 


VITAMIN CLAIMS—Uncle Sam’s su- 
pervisors of food and drug advertising are 
going to watch closely claims made regard- 
ing vitamin content of foods or the benefits 
of vitamins. Apparently, FTC intends to 
proceed against any companies making such 
claims whenever there is any ground for 
doubt as to the correctness of both the text 
and the implication. Food processors will 
have to study carefully all advertising copy 
from this point of view. 


PROCESSING TAXES—One defeat in 
the Senate of the proposed food-processing 
taxes does not represent final elimination of 
this possibility. Some Senators who would 
like to have their agricultural constituen- 
cies see them vote for these taxes were op- 
posed to putting them in as a part of the 
pending general tax bill when it was before 
the Senate in early April. When (and if) 
the question comes up again as an inde- 
pendent matter, there may be a generous 
majority in support in both Houses. 


SILVER LINED CANS—With the de- 
cline in the price of silver, new uses have 
received special impetus. There is serious 
talk in Washington about a thin silver plate 
for food-can liners, supplementing or sup- 
planting tin. Preliminary commercial trials 
look good, says the Bureau of Standards. 


STANDARD FOOD GRADES—More 
accurate definition of quality grades is de- 
sirable on meats and other processed foods, 
argue the spokesmen of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. They also quote 
“consumer awakening” as the basis for de- 
manding that grading of butter, eggs, 
dressed poultry, canned goods, and other 
products be planned on an official basis. 
They still argue for the A, B, C system 
of grade labeling. It will not be surprising 
if soon the Department of Agriculture will 
be using the FTC policing authority as an 
argument for more grading by BAE. 
Bureaucracy? 











TRAVELING WAREHOUSE FOR FROZEN FOODS 


Refrigerator barge which will transport quick-frozen foods from points of produc- 
tion to points of consumption via inland waterways. Built to carry 350,000 Ib. of 
frosted food, the barge is equipped with diesel-driven refrigerating machinery. 
To be operated experimentally by the University of Tennessee and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the river-going warehouse will receive its cargo in the TVA 
area and will take it to such possible destinations as Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago and the entire Great Lakes area. 
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Frisco Fair Exhibits 
Planned by Industry 


In the vast Hall of Foods, Beverages 
and Agriculture at the 1939 Golden 
Gate International Exposition on San 
Francisco Bay will be held food exhibits 
which promise to be the largest and 
most comprehensive ever seen on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Although the opening of the $50,- 
000,000 World’s Fair of the West is 
still a year off, many firms have already 
signed contracts for exhibit space. Most 
recent of these are Armour & Co., Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. and California Wal- 
nut Growers’ Association. Represent- 
ing the majority of walnut growers in 
America, the growers’ association will 
emphasize the importance of the indus- 
try in California, which produces 95 
per cent of the nation’s crop. 

One of the most popular displays at 
the exposition promises to be an exhibi- 
tion of quick-freezing processes. 

An educational baking exhibit is 
planned in connection with Standard 
Brand’s booth. All the different types 
of bread used throughout the world will 
be displayed. Models will be used to 
show how yeast grows and multiplies 
and how it is brought into concentrated 
form for distribution. Yeast as a source 
of vitamins will be illustrated with 
graphic displays. 

Leslie Salt Co.’s exhibit will tell the 
whole story of processing solar salt. 
Models will show the manner in which 
tide lands are diked for evaporation, 
method of gathering the residue and 
the final purification by precipitation of 
all extraneous materials. 

Lyons Magnus, Inc., will display 
glacé fruits, showing the operations ot 
processing and packing. Tea Garden 
Products Co. will stress California pre- 
served fruits. 

Other well known food firms now 
planning displays include H. J. Heinz 
Co., A. Schilling & Co., the Junket Folks, 
A. Sensenbrenner Sons, Western Sugar 
Refinery and J. D. and A. B. Spreckels. 
In the beverage division, California 
Brewers’ Association and Viticulture 
Industries, Inc., are planning elaborate 
displays in their own buildings. 

Attention-getting displays are 
planned to impress the millions of visit- 
ors with the magnitude of the canning 
industry in California, which puts up 
nearly a third of the nation’s total fruit 
and vegetable pack. These displays will 
illustrate various processes used in can- 
ning by means of models, pictorial 
effects and machines in actual operation. 

An educational fruit display will 
serve to attract attention to methods of 
growing, handling, and _ preparing. 
Standards used in grading and the spe- 
cial varieties grown for their superior 
canning qualities will be explained. 

The most modern methods of food 
preservation and the latest mechanical 
devices for picking, pitting, peeling, 
cooking and sterilizing all varieties of 
fruit will undoubtedly be exhibited. 
Latest developments taking place in the 
preparation and canning of juice will 
also be illustrated. 
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Motor Causes Explosion 


Ignition of dust by a flash from an 
induction motor caused the explosion 
which killed five and injured seventeen 
in the Public Grain Elevator of New 
Orleans on April 4. Such is the 
finding of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils. The explosion emphasizes, 
authorities say, the need for totally en- 
closed explosion-proof motors at all 
points in grain elevators and industrial 
plants where explosive dust clouds are 
created. 





Process Keeps Fish Fresh 


A new process for keeping fish fresh 
has been developed in Germany, accord- 
ing to a report by the American Con- 
sulate at Berlin, made public by the 
Department of Commerce. As soon as 
possible after landing, the cleaned fish 
are soaked in a highly diluted solution 
of 30 per cent hydrogen peroxide and 
immediately thereafter packed in ice in 
the shipping containers. Tests have 
shown that this process increases the 
resistance of the fish to bacteria, the fish 
remaining fresh for a period of from 
three to six days. 








Makes Strawberry Syrup 
For Use in Beverages 


Strawberry syrup for carbonated 
beverages can be manufactured at a 
cost of approximately 35 cents per 
gallon. This is the report of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, following ex- 
tensive experiments at the Bureau’s 
plant at Winter Haven, Fla. Berries 
too ripe for shipment, costing about 
$40 per ton, were used in the experi- 
ments. 

The Bureau scientists made a syrup 
by crushing these berries, adding both 
cane and corn sugar, and filtering. 
Benzoate of soda was added as a pre- 
servative, since the product was stored 
without sterilization. Kept in unsealed 
containers at room temperature for one 
year, the syrup is said to have held all 
its distinctive strawberry aroma and 
taste. It was then used to manufacture 
a carbonated beverage by mixing one 
part of syrup with four parts of car- 
bonated water. 

After diluting with the water, time 
in storage becomes more of a factor 
than it is in the storage of the undiluted 
syrup, the product acquiring a musty 
taste after some months. 





CONCENTRATES 





e Deduction of insurance costs from rates 
paid motor carriers on meat cargoes is done 
in violation of the Motor Carrier Act, ac- 
cording to a decision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. . . . The report- 
ing required by employers under the Social 
Security Act is simplified somewhat by a 
new form which combines tax returns and 
wage reports. . . . Vacations of one 
week with pay will be given the 2,500 em- 
ployees of Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, this 
year. 


¢ A trade-practice conference for the to- 
mato-paste manufacturing industry will be 
held under the auspices of the Federal Trade 
Commission, at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, May 5. . . . A one-semester 
pilot course in food technology has been 
inaugurated by the department of bacteriol- 
ogy and biochemistry of the University 
of Maine, Orono. . . . A_ three-weeks’ 
course in food technology will be given for 
engineers and chemists by Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, begining 
June 13. 


e Improvement in the quality of corn 
canned in Maine is reported as a result of 
quality grades established by the state. 
Canners are bearing the cost of a state- 
wide inspection of raw material... . 
Better caviar is being shipped from Wis- 
consin as a result of inspection instituted 
by the state and cooperation of federal 
inspectors outside the state. . . . Reha- 
bilitation of Florida’s oyster industry is 
under way, and $500,000 will be spent on 
the project. 


e Indicative of the way the food industry 
is developing in the South is a recent re- 
port from the Alabama Industrial Develop- 
ment Board showing that two meat packers 
in Montgomery slaughtered 120,000 animals 
in 1936 as compared with 5,000 in 1919. 





There are a dozen other packing plants in 
the state, most of which were established 
in the last five years. . . . A city-wide 
milk cooperative which represents a direct 
partnership between milk consumers and 
dairy farmers will begim operation m 
New York soon. Known as Consumer- 
Farmer Milk Cooperative, Inc., it will sell 
grade B milk, only, through stores acting 
as agents for a fixed fee, at a price per 
quart 1 or 2 cents less than that of adver- 
tised brands. 


e Louisiana strawberry shippers are ex- 
perimenting with dry ice as a booster re- 
frigerant in cars precooled and iced with 
water ice. No re-icing is done in transit. 
. . . University of Idaho has completed 
an $8,000 potato-alcohol experimental plant 
at Idaho Falls. . . . A new hybrid to- 
mato said to have remarkable qualities both 
for canning and as fresh fruit has been 
developed in Canada. It was perfected by 
John Janicky and Robert Rumball, of, To- 
ronto, and introduced through Dominion 
Research Laboratories... . . Discovery of 
a new fraction of vitamin D has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Charles E. Bills, Mead 
Johnson Co., Evansville, Ind. 


© A new test to determine whether pota- 
toes will cook white has been developed at 
Michigan State College, Lansing. A core 
no larger than a lead pencil is drawn from 
the center of the tuber and placed in alco- 
hol. If the core retains its original white- 
ness, the potato will cook white. oe 
Wyssbrod, Louisville, has applied for a 
patent on a method of curing Swiss cheese 
by repeatedly washing it with raisin wine 
and salt water during aging. . . . Pro- 
posed simplified practice recommendations 
covering inside dimensions of wooden boxes 
for use in shipping canned fruits have been 
submitted to industry by National Bureau 
of Standards. 
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Prices received by farmers are from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Employ- 
ment, payrolls, wholesale prices and retail 
prices from the U. S. Department of Labor. 
The business activity index is that of 
Business Week. The cost of living index is 
from the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The data on prices of butter fat and 
feed grains is from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Some Inflation Likely 
In Commodity Prices 


Steps taken in Washington to in- 
crease expenditures for relief and pub- 
lic works, and to supply industry with 
easy credit, promise some upturn in 
commodity prices. While there seems 
little likelihood that any runaway in- 
flation will be started, or that the in- 
flationary measures will have much 
actual effect even on buying before 
some months have elapsed, the pros- 
pects are favorable for some stiffening 
in food commodity prices. 

Acting as a brake on this tendency 
toward price increases, will be the 
prospect for abundant 1938 harvests. 
As evidenced in the recent federal 
forecast of the winter wheat crop, the 
general crop situation has been fav- 
orable, with sufficient rainfall over 
most of the main growing regions to 
promise abundant yields. 

The month, from mid-March to mid- 
April, saw a further decline in the 
markets for important food raw ma- 
terials. In that period, wheat dropped 
from 4 to 5 cents a bushel, flour fell 
15 cents a barrel, lard decreased 45 
cents a hundred pounds, eggs fell 
% cents per dozen and butter was off 
3 cents a pound. Sugar, coffee and 
cocoa beans, among the imported prod- 
ucts, also experienced price declines. 
[In contrast, corn increased 3 cents a 
bushel; beaf, 1 cent a pound; pork % 
cent a pound; while lamb was _ un- 
changed. 





Crop Board Forecasts 
Large Grain Crops 


Winter wheat yield for 1938 was 
indicated by the Crop’ Reporting 
Board of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be the best 
since 1931. A total of 725,707,000 bu. 
was shown by the Board’s April 1 


.fourteen years. 





survey, which compares to an actual 
yield of 685,102,000 bu. in 1937, a low 
point during the drought of 350,792,- 
000 bu. and the 1931 record crop of 
817,962,000 bu. 

This forecast is based on 57,492,000 
acres sown last Fall, an abandonment 
of 13 per cent, and an average return 
of 12.6 bu. per acre. Last year the 
return averaged 11.9 bu. on a harvested 
acreage of 46,946,000 acres. The 
1927-36 average return was 12.0 bu. 

A bumper rye crop is also in pros- 
pect. The April 1 survey showed rye 
condition at 81 per cent of normal, 
compared to 71 per cent on the same 
date of 1937, and a ten-year average 
for the date of 78 per cent. 





Weather Favorable To 
Large Food Output 


An open winter and ample moisture 
have brought prospects of abundant 
yields of food crops. Grass was 
available for pasturage, even in the 
northern part of the country, until 
late in the Fall. And this Spring pas- 
tures were already furnishing consid- 
erable feed by April 15 in all states 
except the northern tier. 

With this condition, milk output 
showed the largest March increase in 
Egg production per 
100 hens also ran a high record for 
March. 

Warm weather, as well as ample 
moisture, brought southern vegetables 
and fruits to northern markets as much 
as three weeks ahead of time, in March 
and early April. 

In contrast, snow and cold in early 
April did severe damage to the fruit 
crop prospects in the Central West. 
Fortunately, most of the important 
fruit growing areas of other regions 
were not greatly affected. As a result, 
fruit crop prospects are now consid- 
ered to be about average for the 
country as a whole. 
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Food Exports Increase 
While Imports Decrease 


Exports of food products from the 
United States for February, 1938, 
were 75 per cent greater than in Feb- 
ruary, 1937, approaching the 40-mil- 
lion dollar mark for the second con- 
secutive month. For the eight months 
ending with February of this year, food 
exports totaled $256,787,000, an in- 
crease of 77 per cent above the exports 
for the same eight months a year ago. 

Contrasting with this increase, food 
imports for February, 1938, decline to 
$47,051,000, compared to $76,217,000 
in February, 1937, a decline of 62 per 
cent. For the eight-month period end- 
ing with February of this year the 
decline in imports was 14 per cent, 
as compared to the same eight months 
of the preceding year. 





Candy Sales Down 


Sales of all types of confectionery 
and competitive chocolate products, for 
February, 1938, showed a decrease of 
6 per cent below February, 1937. 
Figures were $20,011,435 this year and 
$21,279,415 last year. 

When broken down into confection- 
ery and chocolate sales, chocolate 
products showed an increase of 5 per 
cent for February of this year com- 
pared to February last year, while 
confectionery sales showed a decrease 
of 9 per cent when the two months are 
compared. 





More Dairy Products 
Being Manufactured 


Output of milk has gone up consid- 
erably during the first quarter of the 
current year. With this increase there 
has been an increase in the production 
of manufactured milk products, accord- 
ing to the figures for January and 








Construction News 


Total 
Awarded Awarded 
Pending — April 1938 
(thou- (thou- (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) 


eee | Cree $320 
Beverages.............. 130 $344 1,914 
Canning and Preserving. ...... ....... 115 
ES SS os al a at pe merera ne a 
Grain Mill Products... . . 175 40 40 
Ice Manufactured...... . Be cece 260 
Meats andMeat Products 470 150 1,329 
Milk Products.......... 325 120 350 
Miscellaneous.......... 772 1,140 3,194 





$2,152 $1,794 $7,522 











February, recently released ‘by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Butter output for the two months 
totaled 225,556,000 Ib., an increase of 
8.2 per cent over the production of 
January and February, 1937. Cheese 
output was 57,713,000 Ib. for the period, 
up 6.9 per cent over the production of 
the same two months in 1937. Evap- 
orated milk output increased to 127,- 
627,000 lb. from the 124,127,000 Ib. 
recorded for the same two months a 
year ago, a rise of 2.8 per cent. 





Fewer Fish Frozen 


Production of frozen fish in the 
United States for the calendar year 
1937 was 6 per cent below the produc- 
tion recorded in 1936. In contrast, the 
1937 figure was 12 per cent above the 
1935 figure, and 26 per cent above 
that for 1934. 

Output in 1937 was 168,224,000 Ib. 
of frozen fishery products. Of this 
total, 22 per cent consisted of cod, 
hake, haddock and pollock; 11 per cent, 
whiting; 10 per cent, salmon; 9 per 
cent, halibut; and 8 per cent, rosefish. 

In contrast, during 1937 the average 
monthly holdings of frozen fishery 
products was 63,810,000 Ib., compared 
to 61,990,000 Ib. in 1936; 52,201,000 
Ib. in 1935; and 48,492,000 Ib. in 1934. 





Business Still Uncertain 


Brighter skies in Europe, infla- 
tionary steps in Washington, and the 
old spring upsurge, taken altogether, 
have hardly proved to be enough to 
heave up business out of its winter 
rut. By mid-April some indexes 
showed slight upturns and some others 
were still moving slowly downward. 
Moody’s index, which stood.at 149 
on March 19, had fallen to 140 by 
April 9, and then had risen to 141.3 
by April 16. Fisher’s index per- 
formed in parallel fashion, being 82.3 
on March 19, 80.9 on April 9, and 81.1 
on April 16. The Business Week 
index of business activity registered 
an increase of 1.37 per cent for the 
four week period ended April 16. 

Automobile production showed con- 
siderable upturn during the month, 
from 56,900 for the week ending 
March 26, to 62,021 for the week 
ending April 16. Steel production was 
almost constant for the month, al- 


though consumption of steel is slightly 
higher than production. Electric 
power production fell off slightly. 
Building construction was the bright 
spot, with commercial building at a 
six-year peak on April 14, according 
to Engineering News-Record, which 
also reported engineering construction 
for that week as 70 per cent above 
the corresponding week of 1937. 

The United States Department of 
Labor indexes of wholesale prices of 
commodities, for the five weeks from 
March 12 to April 16, stood as fol- 
lows: All commodities, down 1.50 
per cent; farm commodities, down 
3.90 per cent; and foods, down 2.03 
per cent. For the four weeks from 
March 26 to April 23, the New York 
Journal of Commerce weekly index 
for wholesale prices in general fell 
0.89 per cent. The same index for 
grains fell 2.24 per cent, while the 
food index fell 2.92 per cent. 
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OLEOMARGINE sales for February, 1938, 
were reported by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau at 35,558,970 Ib., an increase 
of 26.2 per cent over the sales for 
February, 1937. 


FROZEN FISH HOLDINGS on March 15, 
1938, were 45,674,000 Ib., according 
to a report of the Bureau of Fisheries. 
This compared with 51,588,000 Ib. on 
the preceding March 15, and a five-year 
average for the date of 32,480,000 Ib. 


SNAP BEAN canning acreage for 1938 
has been reported to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at 69,820 acres, 
up 1.8 per cent over 1937 planting. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION in March, 1938, 
was about 1 per cent below that of 
March, 1937, according to the North- 
western Miller’s report based on mills 
accounting for 60 per cent of output. 


AppPLeEs in cold storage, April 1, 1938, 
totaled 12,060,000 bu., compared to 
7,360,000 bu. a year before, and a 
1933-37 average for the date of 8,334,- 
000 bu. 


FrozEN FRUITS in storage, April 1, 
1938, were reported at 98,833,000 Ib., 
compared to 48,284,000 Ib. on April 
1, 1937, and a 1933-37 average for 
April 1 of 52,978,000 Ib. 


FROZEN VEGETABLES in storage April 
1, 1938, totaled 23,792,000 Ib., com- 
pared to 8,404,000 lb. on April 1, 1937. 


Butter, creamery, in storage, April 
1, 1938, was 14,310,000 lb. This com- 
pares to 6,700,000 lb. a year previous, 
and an average for April 1, 1933-37, 
of 8,399,000 Ib. 


Eccs, case equivalent, in storage on 
April 1 of this year totaled 4,029,000 
cases, against 2,929,000 cases on April 
1, 1937, and a 1933-37 average for the 
date of 2,624,000 cases. 


Pouttry, frozen, all kinds, in storage 
April 1, 1938, was reported at 78,725,- 
000 Ib. On April 1, last year, 120,- 
328,000 Ib. was in storage and the 
1933-37 April 1 average was 83,002,- 
000 Ib. 


Meats, cured and frozen, in storage 
on April 1 of this year were reported 
at 666,516,000 lb., compared to 1,022,- 
539,000 Ib. a year before, and a 1933-37 
April 1 average of 777,431,000 Ib. 


Larp in storage, April 1, 1938, was 
121,413,000 Ib. On April 1, 1937, the 
figure was 217,227,000 Ilb., and _ the 
1933-37 average for the date was 126,- 


885,000 Ib. 


WEEKLy Foop INpEx of Dun & Brad- 
street stood at $2.37 on April 12, 1938, 
compared to $2.48 a month before, 
$2.53 on Jan. 4, 1938, and $2.89 on 
April 12, 1937. 
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MEN, JOBS and COMPANIES 





INDUSTRY 





9 ATLANTIC QuICK FREEZE Co., INC., 
is completing a plant at New Bedford, 
Mass., to quick-freeze fish fillets and 
seafoods. To be ready for operation 
this month, the plant will have a ca- 
pacity of 2,000 Ib. of fillets per hour. 
The Z process will be used. 


>» BANFIELD Bros, PACKING Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., has acquired Miami (Okla.) 
Packing Co., thereby becoming one of 
the largest independent packers in the 
Middle West. 


>» BucKEYE BREWING Co., Toledo, will 
carry out a $150,000 expansion and re- 
modeling program. 


> Ca.-Juices, INc., is building a $100,- 
000 citrus byproducts plant at Anaheim, 
Calif. 


> CotumBiA Ice & CoLp SrToraceE Co. 
will open a $50,000 cold-pack plant at 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


>» CusHMAN’s Sons, INC., is discontin- 
uing its bakery business in Chicago. 
The company attributes this move to 
the impossibility, due to increased costs, 
of profitably manufacturing a product 
that meets with its standards of quality. 
A subsidiary of Purity Bakeries Corp., 
Cushman operated a baking plant, about 
50 retail stores and some 40 door-to- 
door truck routes. The company will 
continue its retail business in New 
York, 


>> GENERAL BAKING Co. has abandoned 
operations at its bakery in Allentown, 
Pa., and will supply that area from 
plants in nearby cities. 


9> GENERAL Foops Corp., New York, 
will erect a coffee processing plant and 
a general research laboratory at Hobo- 
ken, N. J., at a cost of about $1,000,000. 


% Keystone Darry Co., INc., has 
leased the Brown & Bailey Condensed 
Milk Co. plant at Potsdam, N. Y. The 
Keystone Co. is an operating unit of 
National Dairy Products Corp. 


>9> Marin DartryMEN’s Mik Co., Ltd., 
San Francisco, has started construction 
of a $500,000 plant with a capacity of 
28,000 Ib. of milk per hour. 


% NationaL Biscuit Co., is planning 
a modern new baking plant at Syracuse, 
N. Y., at an estimated cost of $350,000. 


9» PapucAu Ky. Coca-CoLa BottLinc 
Co. will spend about $140,000 to put up 
a new two-story bottling plant. 


9» PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTUR- 
ING Co. has erected a hydrogen peroxide 
plant at Wyandotte, Mich. The bleach- 
ing agent will be made by an electrolytic 
method. 
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ARTHUR C. UNGER 


Made trade relations supervisor. 





WILLIAM M. ROBBINS 


Becomes sales manager. 


>> PHILADELPHIA SMOKED Meats, INC., 
plans to construct a new meat-products 
plant in Philadelphia. The cost is 
placed at $200,000. 


9» SauNpers Mit1, INc., Toledo, had 
three buildings, all equipment and a 
large amount of raw materials and man- 
ufactured products destroyed by fire 
April 14, with a loss of $300,000. 


»> SevEN-UPp Bortiinc Co., St. Louis, 
contemplates a financing program in- 
volving about $200,000. The funds are 
to be used primarily for additional work- 
ing capital. 


9» SNIDER PacKING Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., is constructing a freezing plant 
at Marion, Ind. Corn, peas, spinach 
and lima beans will be frozen. 








>> SUPREME Sucar Co.’s refinery at La 


Badieville, La., was destroyed by fire on 
March 25 with a loss of about $500,000. 
The plant will be replaced by a new 
factory. 


» Swirt & Co.’s new packing plant at 
Lake Charles, La., began operation last 
month. Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., will 
build a $2,000,000 packing plant at St. 
Boniface, Man., Canada. 


9> WHEATLEY MAYONNAISE Co., INc., 
has established a new plant at Dallas, 
Texas. 


>> Zero Pack Co. will operate a plant 
at Winchester, Va., to freeze strawber- 
ries, cherries, apples, blueberries, rasp- 
berries and blackberries. 


PERSONNEL 





» S. E. Aprams, Milwaukee, has been 
elected president of Wisconsin State 
Brewers Assn. 


>» Ross E. ANDERSON has been made 
president and general manager of Colo- 
nial Baking Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


% Witt1AM T. BrapLey has _ been 
elected chairman of the board of 
Ekhardt & Becker Brewing Co., De- 
troit. He was also renamed president 
and comptroller. William G. Breit- 
meyer, general manager, was elected 
first vice-president. 


% E. E. CHAse, president, Richmond- 
Chase Co., recently was re-elected presi- 
dent of Canners League of California, 
San Francisco. 


» W. P. Davis has resigned as general 
manager of New England Dairies, Bur- 
lington, Vt., to devote his entire time to 
activities of New England Milk Pro- 
ducers Assn. O. M. Sherbino, Bethel, 
Vt., is his successor. 


>» R. S. Dicxr1nson, vice-president of 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills, has been 
elected president to succeed M. R. 
Kinney. 


>» SANForpD V. Epps, formerly man- 
ager for Clausen Baking Co. at Charles- 
ton, S. C., has been made manager of 
the Columbia, S. C., branch. 


>> P. R. Geyer, for the last eight years 
manager of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
branch of National Biscuit Co., has 
been appointed manager of the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, branch to succeed Harry J. 
Richey, transferred to Cincinnati. 


» F. E. GLotFe.ty, superintendent of 
the Argo, IIl., plant of Corn Products 
Refining Co., became manager of the 
company’s Edgewater, N. J., plant on 
April 1. J. P. McCarthy of the Edge- 
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water plant has been made assistant to 
W. T. Brady, manager of the Argo 
plant. 


» C. O. HotmBeERG, research chemist at 
the Omaha plant of Cudahy Packing 
Co., has obtained a year’s lease to work 
as technical director in charge of the 
Campania de Productos Nacionales 
plant at Barranquilla, Colombia, where 
shortening and margarine are manu- 
factured. 


>» GEORGE HUHN has been named man- 
ager of the Northern Milling Co., at 
Birnamwood, Wis., succeeding Alex 
Trantow, resigned. 


» A. E. Jounson, Jacksonville, heads 
up Florida Dairy Products Assn. for the 
coming year. 


» E. T. Kearney and Jonn H. SApDLer 
have been elected directors of Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati. Mr. 
Kearney is a partner of McKenzie, 
Wellington & Co., business consultants 
and accountants, and Mr. Sadler is as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer of Kroger. 


%» J. L. Krart, president of Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corp., Chicago, has been 
elected a director of Stokely Bros. & 
Co., Indianapolis. 


%» Joun Lawanpa, Detroit, recently 
was elected president of Michigan 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages. 


9» Oscar G. Mayer, Chicago packer, re- 
cently was elected chairman of the 
board of trustees of the University of 
Illinois. 


> CHar_es E, Moy te has succeeded J. 
William Horsey as president of Stand- 
ard Brands, Ltd., Montreal. Charles 
Cassie was elected vice-president and 
general sales manager. Both men were 
made directors. 


>> ApotpH OrtH has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of Bechaud 
Brewing Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


%» Witt1aAm ReIs has been named 
brewmaster of the new Alex Stegner 
Brewing Co., Louisville. 


>» Curis D. RuEM, New York, is the 
new president of New York State Bot- 
tlers of Carbonated Beverages. 


9» HERMAN A. RoSENBUSCH, brewmas- 
ter of Stroh Brewery, Detroit, and 1937 
president of Master Brewers’ Assn. of 
America, on April 7 was awarded the 
Max Henius Achievement Award of the 
Alumni Association of Wahl-Henius In- 
stitute. 


> Epwarp S. Rutter, formerly with 
Larsen Baking Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
now comptroller for Revlon Nail En- 
amel Corp., New York. 


» E. N. SwurMan, formerly vice- 
president in charge of the canned foods 
division of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn., recently became general 
sales manager of Hiram Walker & 
Sons, Inc., Detroit. 
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» Bryce B. SmitTH has resigned as 
regional vice-president of General 
Baking Co., New York, to devote full 
time to his civic duties as mayor of 
Kansas City. 


>> Georce S. O. SmitTH has been trans- 
ferred to the Valier & Spies Milling 
Corp.’s plant at St. Louis, as produc- 
tion manager. 


>>» HENDERSON SUPPLEE, JR., has become 
president of Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk 
Co., Philadelphia. He formerly was gen- 
eral manager of the ice cream division. 
Mr. Supplee succeeds Frank A. Wills, 
who will serve as chairman. 





9 Homer Sutton and Stewart Gam- 
mon, both of Tulsa, Okla., have been 
appointed manager and superintendent, 
respectively, of the Miami (Okla.) 
plant of Banfield Bros. Packing Co. 


» ArrHur C. UNGER, formerly sales 
manager of General Foods Sales Co., 
Inc., has been appointed to the newly 
created position of supervisor of trade 
relations. William M. Robbins, for- 
merly eastern plant manager, succeeds 
Mr. Unger as sales manager. Harry 
W. Brown, in charge of the Battle 
Creek factory, takes Robbins’ place as 
manager of eastern plants, and S. H. 
Zimmerman, former general superin- 
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tendent of the Diamond Crystal Salt 
plant at St. Clair, Mich., succeeds Mr. 
Brown as plant manager of the Post 
Products Division at Battle Creek. P. 
W. Swan, superintendent of Calumet 
Baking Powder Division, Chicago, is 
transferred to New York as assistant 
to Udell C. Young, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing and transpor- 
tation. S. W. Braun, of Mr. Young’s 
staff, succeeds Swan at Calumet. J. J. 
Thayer, western development engineer 
at Chicago is made general develop- 
ment engineer, with headquarters at 
Battle Creek. H. A. Gilbert, formerly 
eastern development engineer, stationed 





at Walter Baker & Co., Inc., Dorches- 
ter, is transferred to Battle Creek as 
Thayer’s assistant. 

>> Georce P. Weaver, Wilkes-Barre, 
has been elected president of Pilsener 
Brewing Co., Hazelton, Pa., succeed- 
ing Peter J. Noll. Other new officers 
chosen were Nicholas Yackanicz, Beaver 
Meadow, vice-president, and Martin 
Nemold, Old Forge, secretary-treasurer, 


9> WILLIAM WHITMORE has been made 
superintendent of the Holland Mills, 
Inc., Piqua, Ohio. He was formerly 
assistant superintendent of Allied Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 















MODEL FA-Q 


More quickly 


adjustable wrapping machine 
Handles a wide range of sizes 


With this new wrapping machine you can change 
from one size package to another in ten minutes 
flat—the change being made in all three dimen- 
sions of the package. All adjustments are made 
by handwheels conveniently located. 

Handles a wide range of sizes. Has a speed of 
at least 40 to 70 packages per minute, depending 
on size and nature of package. 

Can be equipped to handle glassine, transparent 
cellulose, waxed paper, foil, or plain paper wrap- 
pers. Roll or sheet feed. 

ELECTRIC EYE may be provided for registra- 
tion of printed materials fed from a roll. 

Our FA type wrapping machines have met with wide favor, because of their com- 
paratively low price, simplicity of operation, and extreme versatility. The new FA-Q 
models represent a further step in advance. 

The Package Machinery Company, realizing the demand for versatility, has pioneered 
in adjustable wrapping machinery. Our wide knowledge of packaging problems can 
be of value to you in securing the right package for your product. 





Both of these packages are wrapped 
on a single FA machine—illustrat- 
ing its wide size range. 


Write to our nearest office 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins Ltd. Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins Ply., Ltd. 
Mexico, D. F., Apartado 2303 Buenos Aires: Argentina: David H. Orton, Paipu 231 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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DEATHS 


>» Cuartes H. Brackett, 73, proprie- 
tor of a large dairy in Greenland, 
N. H., March 23. 


9> WarrEN W. CLuTE, 73, president of 
Watkins Salt Co., Watkins Glen, N. Y., 
April 7. Mr. Clute founded the salt 
company in 1889. 





>» Leonarp W. HatuHaway, 76, presi- 
dent of Budlong Pickle Co. and former 
president of National Pickle Packers 
Assn., at Chicago, recently. 


> Joun F. Howarp, 84, founder of 
Howard Salad Dressing Co., Haverhill, 
Mass., at Mexico City, recently. 


% Joun Luick, 97, founder of the 
Luick Ice Cream Co., Milwaukee, 
March 30. He was the father of Wil- 
liam F. Luick, president of Luick Ice 
Cream Co. 


>» CHARLES Roop, 76, for 50 years 
operator of the Phalanx Flour Mill, 
Newton Falls, Ohio, April 4. 


>» Mrs. JessAMINE D. SHANNON, 61, 
president of Niagara Falls Milling Co. 
and Middleport Milling Co., March 22, 
at Lockport, N. Y. 


>» Lester H. Situ, 47, president of 
Smith Bros. Fisheries, Port Washing- 
ton, Wis., April 15. He was division 
vice-president of American Fisheries 
Society and International Society of 
Fisheries and was vice-chairman of the 
Fishery advisory committee of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 





ASSOCIATED 
INDUSTRIES 


>»> CoMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CorP., New 
York, has elected Major Theodore P. 
Walker president. 





>» Frank G. Finpbiey, Milwaukee, 
vice-president of Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn., died March 26. 


>> FritzscHE Bros., INc., has opened a 
new branch office at St. Louis, Mo. 


>> HARNISCHFEGER CorpP., Milwaukee, 
has elected H. S. Strouse vice-president. 


>» Liguip Carsonic Corp. has ap- 
pointed H. J. Jones district sales man- 
ager in charge of the eastern division. 


>» Serron Fisre CAn Co., St. Louis, 
announces the appointment of Ralph B. 
Busch as manager of sales. 


>> SreaRNS Macnetic Mrc. Co. has 
appointed E. C. Kiekhaefer chief engi- 
neer. 


9 WESTINGHOUSE ELectric & Mrc. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has formed 
a new industry engineering department 
to centralize electrical engineering ac- 
tivities relating to central station and 
industrial power problems. 
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Finding Lost Man-Hours 
(Continued from page 267) 


Note: These answers will show the 
relation of the work movements to 
each other in the case under study: 
What movements are dependent upon 
other movements; what movements 
are independent of other movements; 
and what movements depend partially 
on other movements. 


Section II—Detail Questionnaire 


A. The number of men on the pay- 
roll, Their wage. The nature of their 
duties and the departments or jobs in 
which they are working for each hour 
in the day. 

This information should tell the 
total number of men employed on 
actual productive operations and the 
number employed on non-productive 
work, for each hour of the day. 

B. The total of production or goods 
handled, with the total of make-ready 
and clean-up work done, for each 
hour of the day, with the correspond- 
ing totals of man-hours of labor re- 
quired. 

C. Breakdown of operations, as to 
whether skilled, semi-skilled or un- 
skilled labor is required to carry them 
out. 

D. Information concerning the ma- 
chines used in a day’s run, including 
the total number of machines in use 
during each hour, and their style, 
size, make, rated capacity, and actual 
output under conditions of use. 

In order to illustrate how the in- 
formation on the work board and in 
the answers to the questionnaire is 
developed into colored charts which 
find lost man-hours and correct the 
loss, a brief presentation of a study 
actually worked out for a company 
pasteurizing and bottling milk follows. 

This plant pasteurized and bottled 
5,000 gal. of milk and 60 gal. of 
cream daily. It also churned the re- 
turned and sour milk from each day’s 
run. The plant had eighteen men on 
its payroll doing the following work: 
receiving, bottle washing, pasteuriz- 
ing, bottling, case piling, separating, 
churning, can washing, and cooling 
for storage. The hourly rate of pay 
averaged 50 cents, which, for ten 
hours, gave a daily payroll of $90. 

The study was made to determine 
whether all the hours of work, that 
is, 18xl10=180 hours, could be ac- 
counted for each day; whether this 
work could be done with fewer men 
by any rearrangement or balancing 
of the operations; whether, in this 
case, it would be necessary to speed 
up production; and whether it would 
be necessary to change the location 
or sizes of any of the machines. 

In solving this problem, the first 
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step is to insert colored riders in the 
pockets of the work board, as shown 
in Fig. 3. On each rider is marked 
the number of men who are working 
for that hour on that operation. The 
totals of the hourly columns then 
show eighteen men employed con- 
stantly for ten hours. This picture 
shown by the work board is then 
duplicated on a permanent chart of 
the ruled paper by means of the 
gummed colored strips, the number of 
men for each operation for each hour 
being written on each square, as on 
the work board. This is Chart No. 1. 


Next, the work board is used to 
show the actual hours during which 
each operation was under way, as 
shown by the answers to the question- 
naire. This arrangement of the work 
board is shown in Fig. 4 and is 
known as permanent Chart No. 2. 
For every possible rearrangement of 
the order of operations throughout 
the day, a set-up is made on the work 
board, and from this a permanent 
chart is made. 

Chart No. 1 (Fig. 3) shows that, 
if the eighteen men were employed 
constantly for ten hours, then the 











BUTTER YOUR HANDS 


. Mr. oe 


No doubt you consider your high-temp- 
erature cookers are pretty hot... but: 


Do they get hot as quickly as you'd like? 


Do they stay uniformly hot (to a gnat’s eye- 
brow) hour after hour? 


Is control automatic beyond variations of 
human error? 


Is your fuel bill high enough for you? 


Other well known, big-volume candy 
makers, have turned to Kemp firing for 
the ultimate answers to these questions. 
Kettles fired with 100 percent premixed 
gas and air from the Kemp Industrial Car- 
buretor are nowestablishing entirely new 
standards in automatically-controlled con- 
stancy, new flexibility and turn-down range 
together with an unprecedented fuel effi- 
ciency that invariably results in material 
reduction of fuel cost. The story of exclus- 
ive, patented Kemp premixing for high- 
temperature cooking, for roasting, baking, 
can-making, makes profitable (and inter- 
esting) reading for every food executive 
concerned with production. And we'll be 
glad to send it. Address the C.M. Kemp 
Manufacturing Company, 405 East 
Oliver Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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nine operations must each continue 
throughout the ten hours to account 
for the labor of these men and justify 
their employment. But Chart No. 2 
(Fig. 4) shows that this was not the 
case. This chart is made from actual 
operations, as given in the answers 
to the questionnaire, and shows that 
nine men were working from 7 to 8 
a.m.; eleven men from 8 to 9 a.m; 
eighteen men from 9 a.m. to 12 noon; 
sixteen men from 12 noon to 2 p.m.; 
and twelve men from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Whereas Chart No. 1 shows 180 
man-hours paid for, Chart No. 2 ac- 


counts for only 142 man-hours. This 
is a loss of 38 man-hours, or an 
effective use of but 78.8 per cent of 
the payroll. 

Search for the 38 lost man-hours 
shown by Chart No. 2 is made in the 
light of the answers to the question- 
naire. In the case used here for illus- 
tration purposes it was found that 
receiving time could be shortened 
from seven to five hours, as also could 
can-washing and cooling for storage. 
The operating hours for pasteurizing 
could not be shortened or shifted, as 
was also the case with bottling and 
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For Your Product 
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case piling. Bottle washing showed 
possibilities of rearrangement, but this 
was not done at this point of the 
study. Churning was moved to the 
hours of 12 to 4, and separating to 
the hours 12 to 3. 

This rearrangement on the work 
board is shown by Fig. 5, and is made 
into permanent chart No. 3. It is an 
arrangement requiring but sixteen 
men to operate the plant instead of 
the original eighteen. The payroll un- 
der it would be $80 instead of $90. 
But the chart shows that only 134 
man-hours are accounted for under 
this arrangement. So there is still a 
loss, this time of 26 man-hours, giving 
an effective use of 83.7 per cent of 
the payroll. 

The next step in the case used for 
illustration was to study the opera- 
tion of bottle washing, which was un- 
touched in making Chart No. 3. The 
operation was partially dependent 
upon bottling. It could be stopped 
(under the milk plant regulations in 
the city where the plant was located) 
at any time when sufficient bottles 
were washed and stored to allow com- 
pletion of the day’s bottling. It was 
found that, by having enough washed 
bottles on hand to take care of the 
bottling requirements for the hours 
9 am. to 12 noon, bottle washing 
could be stopped during those hours. 
And into this now vacant time, it was 
possible to shift the separating. 

With this information, the work 
board was set up as shown in Fig. 6, 
and permanent Chart No. 4 was made. 
In this new chart, it is seen that 
thirteen men can be hired to operate 
the plant so that the payroll is now 
reduced to $65 per day for 130 man- 
hours. Of these man-hours, 119 are 
used, so that the loss in man-hours has 
been reduced to eleven and effective 
use is made of 91.55 per cent of the 
payroll. 

In this particular plant no additional 
changes could be made. The lost 
man-hours were reduced by the study 
to the lowest point that could be at- 
tained, in view of the necessary rela- 
tions between the operations. 

This method of finding lost man- 
hours and eliminating the loss as far 
as is possible, can be used in any type 
of manufacturing plant. The example 
from the milk pasteurizing and bottl- 
ing plant was selected because of its 
relative simplicity. But the same form 
of graphic analysis can be applied to 
any case, provided the necessary in- 
formation is collected and the pro- 
cedure outlined in this article is fol- 
lowed. In this connection it should 
be noted that as many permanent 
charts should be made as are neces- 
sary to show each step in the analysis 
and study. 
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Markets for Baked Goods 
(Continued from page 273) 
uct, with an increased appeal for 
those who are able and willing to 
pay for the refinement. The con- 
structive thing for the baking indus- 
try to do is, therefore, to follow this 
trend, and refine the flavor-quality of 
their products in relation to the pur- 
chasing power all along the line, in- 
stead of forcing a greater consump- 
tion of the minimum quality products 
to absorb the purchasing power. 
There is decidedly a potential market 
for improved quality bread products, 


- in addition to the cake varieties. The 


fact that, according to the estimates 
based on the sales of the past five 
years, 32 cents of every dollar spent 
for bakery products went for cakes, 
indicates that the consumer is able to 
absorb better grade bakery products, 
and that the constantly increasing 
ratio for cakes is due to the fact that 
the bread bakers have failed to make 
the necessary qualitative improvement 
that would attract the higher purchas- 
ing power. 

It is also estimated that, of the half- 
billion-dollar value of home baking 
and other competitive foods which 
have been supplanting commercially 
baked foods, $400,000,000 represents 
luxury products. This means that, of 
the combined actual and potential mar- 
ket, about 52 per cent is SPEND- 
ABLE on bread and cake, above the 
present “Standard” quality as pro- 
duced by the baking industry. 

This is the most important fact es- 
tablished by this summary survey. 

The real problem is the develop- 
ment of ways and means of achieving 
the goal—the capture of this potential 
consumption yet outside the reach of 
the commercial bakers. This demands 
a critical but a constructive analysis 
of the basic causes of why the indus- 
try has failed in the past to reach 
this potential consumption. 

One reason is the absence of cor- 
related and pertinent marketing and 
economic facts. The unrelated study 
of the consumption of staples is not 
the measure for the baking industry, 
and yet this was all that the industry 
has used for years. Next, the pro- 
ducing, operating and merchandising 
methods—well intentioned, to be sure 
—are nevertheless against the interest 
of the industry. 

There has been a decided over-ap- 
plication of the blessing of chemistry 
and mechanical efficiency as well as 
of merchandising. Thoughtless and 
frequently destructive competition has 
been behind such over-application. 
Under such circumstances, manufac- 
turing costs have been under constant 
pressure to create new savings which, 
however, were not plowed in for the 
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betterment of the quality of the prod- 
uct but used to meet the constantly 
mounting costs of distribution and 
merchandising. 

These forces compel the exertion 
of every effort for cost reduction and 
the lengthening of the merchantable 
life of the product, with the “Ford” 
method as their ideal. The “Ford” 
method and the consequent “standard- 
ization” is excellent for the automo- 
tive industry, but it is fatal for bak- 
eries. This is not a sermon against 
the mechanization and mass produc- 
tion of bakery products, but against 


its inelastic application. It is a pro- 
test against the “biggest-loaf-at- 
lowest-cost” policy, which is suicidal 
to the industry, when more than 
HALF of the consumers can afford to 
buy products better than the irreduci- 
ble minimum quality. 

The same unwise policy has been 
manifested in the merchandising meth- 
ods, started by the larger bakers and, 
of course, followed by smaller bakers 
down the line. 

The packaging fever hit the indus- 
try very hard. The original demand 
was for a simple sanitary measure, 
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the prevention of unsanitary handling 
of bread between the producer and 
ultimate consumer. Instead of meet- 
ing the requirements as simply as pos- 
sible, the bakers permitted themselves 
to be oversold on packaging. What 
has been the ultimate result? Bread 
has lost its most valuable selling as- 
sets, the visual and olfactory appeals. 
It became just another form of pack- 
aged merchandise. Wrapped and 
double wrapped, hermetically sealed. 
In other words, a product intended 
for a 24-hour consumption turn-over 
has been equipped for a lengthy endur- 


ance test. Merchandise, piled upon 
the grocery counter like cord wood, 
with all the splendor that printer’s 
ink can provide. 

One of the outstanding problems for 
this industry appears to be the imme- 
diate correction of misuses of pack- 
aging. It costs many dollars every 
year, reducing the potentialities of 
profit, not to mention the fact that 
it concea!s much of the character and 
flavor which the baker originally put 
into his product. Many other avenues 
are open to the industry to meet the 
sanitary requirements without obscur- 
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ing the appealing character of its 
products. 

This packaging problem has also a 
twin sister, pre-slicing, another illu- 
sonary “improvement.” The demand 
for sliced bread was artificially created 
by the merchandising genius, looking 
desperately for some means of “sales 
stimulation.” It meant no improve- 
ment in the quality of the product, 
but it sliced away with every loaf 
another fraction of profit from the 
industry. 

When reflecting over the decreased 
unit consumption of their products, 
bakers will do well if they cast a 
critical eye upon this “packaging-slic- 
ing improvement.” It made bread 
last longer but it did not add a single 
element to the quality of the bread. 
Nor did it increase consumption. It 
did not add a single penny to the 
profits of the industry but, on the 
contrary, it reduced profits. 

Let us accept without argument that 
the unhandled delivery of bread from 
producer to consumer is an essential 
sanitary measure, prescribed usually 
by law. This could be accomplished 
by other methods, cheaper, better and 
without a single disadvantage either 
to the baker, grocer or the consumer. 
For instance, bread might be packed 
into substantial, yet inexpensive paper 
bags especially constructed for the 
purpose in standard sizes for 10, 15 
and 25 loaves. The distributor could 
be provided with attractive, sanitary, 
and moisture-tight display cases. The 
package could be placed in the case 
and then, with the assistance of a 
rip cord, the wrapping could be elimi- 
nated. It would require no unusual 
mechanical ingenuity to provide a 
simple device that would deliver the 
loaves directly into the grocer’s paper 
bag, untouched by human hands. This 
method would satisfy the modern 
sanitary requirements and would pro- 
vide the broadest opportunities for 
a constructive sales promotion by the 
exploitation of modern display meth- 
ods, preserving all the virtues of ap- 
pearance and quality which the baker 
originally put into the product. And, 
in the bargain, it would save substan- 


-tial sums of money annually to the 


industry. This is only one of the 
many possibilities. 

An argument frequently used in 
favor of packaging is, that it pro- 
vides an identity and brand recogni- 
tion which otherwise would not be 
possible. This is not necessarily so. 
This identification and brand recogni- 
tion could be more cheaply accom- 
plished by branding the bread itself, 
by the simple procedure of stamping 
the brand, either in a convex or in a 
concave embossing of the baking pan. 

(Turn to page 310) 
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Accidents to Women 
(Continued from page 278) 


and strength of body are not peculiar 
to set areas, and so a reasonable choice 
of employees can be made. Excitabil- 
ity, age, health, intelligence, and 
strength are factors on which the em- 
ployer can have an opinion, and it 
should be exercised. In the long run, 
a careful choice will affect the acci- 
dent record. 

It should be a responsible function 
with someone in the plant to see that 
“hand-to-mouth” hiring is not substi- 
tuted for careful and intelligent choice 
of employees. Choice of employees 
will, in fact, help very definitely on the 
point I have used as an illustration 
Women do slip and fall more readily 
than men. They have, on the aver- 
age, less sense of physical control 
than men have. It is a point peculiar 
to them, and it is an important one to 
the accident record. 

Just as it is important to hire men 
who can deal with and handle men 
successfully, so is it important to have 
supervision by women who_ under- 
stand, have sympathy for, can freely 
deal with, and successfully handle 
women. Women, singly or in the ag- 
gregate, are sometimes a puzzle to 
men, so choose women supervisors, 
and do so with judgment and on a 
plan. Accidents are peculiar to many 
women because many women are pecu- 
liar themselves. That is why they wear 
peculiar footwear and clothing, and 
are hard to wheedle or guide away 
from the habit. Only good female 
psychology will make progress. Women, 
too, sometimes impose on men; they 
hide behind their sex; and discipline is 
just as needed with them as anyone 
else. They must be understood to be 
disarmed and led. 

Fatigue affects women more quickly 
than men, as a rule. That is why 
there must be rest periods, fatigue- 
reducing seats, and such allied details. 
Any old seat won’t do. A tired woman 
with a lame back may be a costly 
problem on your hands. Footwear also 
plays a part in fatigue. 

Supervision, among other things, 
should see that women are not unduly 
rushed, and do not carry loads beyond 
their capacities. The age of the women 
is a factor to be considered. We have 
found that younger women are steadier 
on their feet, while older women are 
more reliable and stable on dangerous 
machinery. 

As a business question, a safety or- 
ganization should be an operating func- 
tion of the plant. Women should be 
represented on the safety committee. 
In order that any plan may be suc- 
cessful there must exist, of course, a 
spirit of loyalty. I think that a very 
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good way to promote loyalty is. to in- 
clude the interested parties in the plan. 
It is generally a good idea to work 
prospective offenders on the safety or- 
ganization committees, to make them 
safety conscious. 

The question of organization must 
be attacked on the basis of a broad 
organization, however, and not just as 
an organization for women alone. 
That attack involves clearly a need 
for knowledge. There can be no sci- 
ence where there is no knowledge. 

Gather your knowledge with a close 
regard for the underlying factors; be 


without prejudice; follow your in- 
formation so as to get the truth, and 
not what you would like to get; and 
when you get the truth, put it to 
work. But when you put it to work 
with women, remember that you are 
dealing in some instances with acci- 
dents that are peculiar to women. The 
underlying factors which differentiate 
men from women, so far as accidents 
are concerned, clearly are not the ab- 
sence of intelligence ; no lack of loyalty 
or obedience. They rest mostly with 
physical circumstances, emotional 
flares, and dress habits. 
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Are Industrial Wastes Liabilities? 
(Continued from page 271) 
widespread study. Recovery of sala- 
ble byproducts is encouraging; treat- 
ment of residual wastes is feasible 

and practical. 

In this brief review of the status 
of some industrial waste problems, 
it is apparent that such wastes are 
almost universally liabilities to the 
sewer authority, but they may not 
be liabilities to the manufacturer. 
After entrance into the sewer, hope 
of profitable recovery practically van- 
ishes. Therefore, industry should ex- 


haust .every possibility of recovery 
within the factory by establishment of 
research groups of chemists and 
engineers charged with the responsi- 
bility of determining what improve- 
ments of processes and recoveries of 
materials may be accomplished. The 
time is short before pressure for 
alleviation of pollution by industrial 
wastes become urgent. National legis- 
lation may not condone local complac- 
ence; therefore, if industry has to 
spend money for waste treatment, it 
would be wise to start now to study 
how such wastes may be diminished. 
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This flour producer has overcome his 
losses from insect infestation by fumigat- 
ing his plant with LIQUID HCN four 
times a year. When this 2500-barrel mill 
operates at capacity for 200 days a year, 
the annual cost is only 18/100 cent per 


barrel — an insignificant expenditure to 
effect great savings. 
Another food company, producing prepared cake and flour 
mixtures, uses HCN in its vacuum chamber fumigation. 
The chamber is loaded with 40,000 pounds of packaged 


product at a time. 


In this plant a complete kill of all insects and their larvae is 
obtained at a cost of 15/1000 cent per pound of packaged 


product. 


Neither of these two companies has sustained 
losses from insect infestation nor have there 
been returns on insect-infested products. 

If you handle flour, rice, raisins, dates, figs, 
nuts, cacao, or other food products subject to 
insect infestation, why not write us for an 
estimate of the cost of obtaining a complete 


kill of destructive pests. 











LIQUID HCN is an all-purpose pest destroyer. It is a pow- 
erful, concentrated, economical and efficient fumigant, com- 
pletely controls all insects which infest stored products, 


and kills rats and mice. 


As the only manufacturer of HCN in all its modern forms 
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is in position to render a complete and valuable service. 
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Markets for Baked Goods 
(Continued from page 308) 


This wou!d identify the brand in the 
consumer’s home until the last slice is 
used up. Furthermore, this method of 
application could be successfully em- 
ployed for the elimination of the pre- 
slicing procedure. Indentations pressed 
into the sides of the pans could indi- 
cate on one side the proper slicing 
thickness for toast and the other side 
for sandwiches. 

There are so many sound argu- 
ments against indiscriminate packag- 
ing and pre-slicing of bread that, with 
improvements of this kind, the public 
acceptance of unwrapped and unsliced 
bread in the hands of competent pub- 
licity men could be successfully pro- 
moted. 


OW A FEW WORDS ABOUT CAKE, 

The effort of many bakeries to 
capture the higher share of the pur- 
chase dollar through the cake line has 
also been attempted through over- 
emphatic trick-packaging and splash 
displays, instead of through quality 
of products. The results are self evi- 
dent. In spite of the lavish and ex- 
pensive packaging procedures, the in- 
dustry has hardly made a dent in the 
tremendous potential market for lux- 
ury products, because not even the 
trickiest packaging can replace quality 
which tastes, smells, and looks to the 
average consumer as good as the 
home-made product. The luxury lines 
provided by the large producers, par- 
ticularly, carry too conspicuously the 
ear marks of mass production to com- 
pete successfully with the consumer’s 
own creations. 





How changes in the make-up of the 
population and in occupation really 
effect bread consumption will be 
shown in Part III of this article, 
which will be published in Foon In- 
DUSTRIES for June, 1938. 


Curing and Packing Cheese 
(Continued from page 280) 


‘aging and the greater the evaporation 


loss. Aging in a valve-vented can 
permits aging up to a temperature of 
60 deg. F. This greatly shortens 
the aging period without evaporation 
losses. Rind does not develop in the 
valve-vented can. Probably the most 
important advantage gained from the 
use of the valve-vented can for aging 
cheese is that it permits packaging 
and merchandising cheese free from 
rind, in a sanitary uniform sized 
consumer package carrying the identi- 
fying label of the manufacturer, and a 
minimum cost of packaging materials. 
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BAKER'S CAKE BETTER THAN THE 
HouSEWIFE CAN MAKE. Published 
by Brown’s Hungarian Corp., 23 
Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 1937. 
32 pp.; 5§x84 in.; heavy paper. 
Free. 


As the subtitle, “Ready-Reckon 
Recipes,” indicates, the text of this 
pooklet is largely a compilation of 
recipes for 22 varieties of cake and 
other bakery products made with soft 
flour. 

However, the manner in which this 
information on cake making is pre- 
sented justifies the classing of the 
booklet as being something more than 
a recipe book. It is a work book. 

First of all, the user of the book 
is advised on the importance of critical 
selection of all ingredients to be used 
and is briefly informed as to the tech- 
nical progress that has been made 
during recent years in the manufac- 
ture and preparation of all these in- 
gredients, not merely of the flour 
alone. Also included is a warning as 
to the importance of handling and 
storage of the ingredients. 

All the ingredient portions for each 
recipe are given in terms of 100-oz. 
and 100-lb. batch weights. They are 
in an easily read type and a tabu- 
lated work-card form, with mixing- 
method directions, depositor or work- 
bench technic suggestions and batter, 
as well as bake-oven, temperature 
ranges. 

Perforations in, and the double- 
strand wire binding of the card-like 
leaves permit the open book to lie flat 
on the work bench and the leaves to 
be easily turned. 


GRAPHIC RouTES TO GREATER PROFITS. 
By John Walter Esterline. Pub- 
lished by The Esterline-Angus Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1938. 312 pages; 
83x114 in.; copiously illustrated 
with graphs and pictures; heavy 
— heavy cloth binding. Price 
3. 


The first essential in efficient and 
low cost operations is to learn what 
machines, men, and processes are do- 
ing. Then their weaknesses may be 
spotted and steps taken to eliminate 
them. And in the food industries 
there are other reasons than low cost 
for desiring a graphic picture of oper- 
ations. Graphs are needed to check 
the performance of the various steps 
in the process. This is important if 
the manufacturer wants to control his 
quality and keep it at a high level. 
Still another purpose served by charts 
of process times, temperatures, pres- 
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sures and other variables is to avoid 
payment of fraudulent consumer 
claims for damage due to spoiled or 
contaminated foods. So in the food 
industries this book might also be 
called recorder routes to better prod- 
ucts. 

While the publishers of this book 
are manufacturers of electrical instru- 
ments, the book is not a publicity puff 
but a compilation of case histories of 
the things that have been accom- 
plished by the use of graphic instru- 
ments. There are 239 of these, cov- 
ering problems of power, machines, 
processes, men and products. Power 
(particularly steam) costs are an ap- 
preciable factor in the cost of process- 
ing foods. The selection of the proper 
types and sizes of machines, such as 
individual motor drives, is important 
for sake of economy. Efficient opera- 
tion of machines is no less important. 
And supervision and check up of the 
work of laborers in many food plants 
is difficult because many times they 
do not work in gangs under an over- 
seer; while a graphic meter can not 
be attached to a man to measure his 
productivity, one can be connected 
to the motor driving the equipment 
which he is operating. No food tech- 
nologist. will deny the importance of 
accurate graphs of the process vari- 
ables in the improvement of old proc- 
esses and in development of new 
ones. 

Several of the 239 case studies are 
from the food field. They tell, for 
example, how the Cunningham Grain 
Co., Malden, Mass., saved over $100 
a month by reducing peak power loads ; 
how Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, in- 
duced workmen to reduce maximum 
power demand charges in several 
plants; how Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., Riverdale, Ill., knocked $10,000 a 
year off the power bill by studying 
power losses, motor capacities and 
peak demands; how a large southern 
packing company induced workmen 
to remember to turn off lights in the 
coolers; how a large Chicago dairy 
discovered that it ought to operate 
two synchronous-motor-driven am- 
monia compressors so that one is on 
suction stroke while the other is on 
compression to reduce the peak power 
load; how power supplied to the 
motor driving a bread mixer can be 
used as a measure of the density of 
the batch and to show when the dif- 
ferent ingredients are added, the mixer 
stopped and the dough dumped; how a 
northwest flour miller saved $3,240 
in added labor cost by using a 
graphic record of the power con- 
sumption of bag cleaning machines to 


determine that the men operating them 
were loafing on the job. 


ANNOTATED LIST OF THE INSECTS AND 
Mites ASSOCIATED WITH STORED 
GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCTS, AND 
OF THEIR ARTHROPOD PARASITES AND 
Prepators. By R. T. Cotton and 
N. E. Good, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. 81 pages; 
53x94 in.; paper. Price 10 cents; 
for sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


WINE or CALIForNIA. Published by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co., 1937. 36 pages; 54x 
74 in.; board. Free. A brief, popu- 
lar account of the history, produc- 
tion and use of California wines, 
beautifully printed and _ illustrated. 


BEER AND BREWING IN AMERICA— 
An Economic Stupy. By the late 
Warren M. Persons, former Harv- 
ard University professor. Published 
by United Brewers Industrial Foun- 
dation, 21 East 40th St., New York, 
N. Y., 1937. 48 pages; 6x9 in.; 
paper. Free. An authoritative birds- 
eye picture of the economic aspects 
of beer and brewing. 


Bic Business: Irs GrowTH AND Its 
Piace. Prepared under auspices of 
the Corporation Survey Committee 
of, and published by Twentieth 
Century Fund, Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y., 1937. 102 
pages; 53x84 in.; cloth. Price $1.35. 
Findings of a study, the object of 

which was to determine just what 

niche “big business” fills in the eco- 
nomic life of America. 


DryinG KIEFFER PEARS AND THE USE 
OF THE Driep Propuct. By C. W. 
Culpepper, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try. 24 pages, 6x9 in. Price 5 
cents; for sale by Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Technical information on preparing 
the fruit and on processing and 
packing it, with data covering 
shrinkage, composition, — storing, 
uses, etc. 


Correction 


In a review of “Laboratory Manual 
—Methods of Analysis,” published in 
the March Issue of Foop INDUSTRIES, 
this manual of American Butter Insti- 
tute was listed as being free. Actu- 
ally, there is a charge of $1 per copy 
to those not members of the Institute 
and of $0.75 to members. 
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PATENTS 








Pork Butts and Similar Irregular Meat Pieces 
Stuffed Into Tubular Flexible Casings at 
Spaced Intervals Longitudinally to the Cas- 
ing and Casing Twisted Between Each Butt 
to Exert Pressure on the Butts for Shaping 
Into Compact Smooth Masses Preliminary to 
Smoking and Solidification of the Compressed 
Butt by’ Contraction of Casing During Smok- 
ing—Herbert Rumsey, Jr., Nutley, N. J. No. 
2,107,166. Feb. 1, 1938. 


Candy Pulled on a Double Action Mechanical 
Puller—Alphonse Poirier, Dutton, Mont. No. 
2,107,213. Feb. 1, 1938. 


Food-Containing Packages Given Steam Ex- 
haust Box Treatment During Passage 
Through Vapor-Tight Sealing Machine—Lynn 
BH. Davies to White Cap Co., Chicago, Il. 
No. 2,107,237. Feb. 1, 1938. 


Beet Molasses Mash Containing Grain Alcohol 
Distillery Slop or Corn Germ Meal and Solu- 
ble Non-toxic Phosphate Fermented by Bac- 
teria of the Olosteridium sacchro-acetobuty- 
licum Group—David A. Legg, Terre Haute, 
and Noble R. Tarvin, Brazil, Ind., to Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Nos. 2,107,261 and 2,107,262. Feb. 1, 1938. 


Fruit Diced by Mechanical Means—Herbert 
Greys San Jose, Calif. No. 2,107,293. Feb. 


’ 


Doughnut Cooking Machine—Charles E. Car- 
peter, Chicago, Ill. No. 2,107,325. Feb. 8, 


Meats Shaped Into Predetermined Forms 
While Cooking Under Pressure—Stanley F. 


Gleason, Philadelphia, Pa. No. 2,107,329. 
Feb. 8, 38. 
Animal Fat Rendered and Hydrogenated 


While Moving in Sheet Form in Semi-Fluid 
State Between Two Electrodes—Lloyd H. 
5 aa St. Paul, Minn. No. 2,107,505. 
eb. 8, ; 


Brewer’s Malt Adjunct Made in Dry Lump 
Form From Corn—Walter R. Fetzer, St. 
Louis, Mo., to Union Starch and Refining 
ay Columbus, Ind. No. 2,107,529. Feb. 8, 


Beverages Carbonated by a Tablet Whose 
Essential Ingredients are an Alkali Carbonate 
and an Acid Formed Into Alternate Layers 
and Coming Into Intimate Contact With 
Each Other Only at Juncture of Layers— 
Clarence Edward Beck, 47 per cent to Albert 
Hanby, eight per cent to Blanche Beck 
and five per cent to James H. Tait, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. No. 2,107,550. Feb. 8, 1938. 


Spices and Dry Flavoring Herbs Sterilized 
by Cyclic Treatment With Heat Under Re- 
duced Pressure and Ethylene Oxide for a 
Total of About 3% Hours—Carroll L. Grif- 
fith and Lloyd A. Hall to Griffith Labora- 
tories, Inec., Chicago, Ill. No. 2,107,697. 
Feb. 8, 1938. 


Pretzels Made by Mechanical Means— Ear] 
W. Curtis, Canton, Ohio. No. 2,107,749. 
Feb. 8, 1938. 


Bulk Dried Fruits Mechanically Separated 
Into Individual Pieces and Manipulated 
While Moving on a Conveyor Under Pressure 
for Reduction in Thickness of Pieces—Clif- 
ford B. Pape and Elisha N. Thayer, San 
Jose and Theodor A. Schwarz, Menlo Park, 
Calif. No. 2,107,798. Feb. 8, 1938. 


Yeast Enzymes Influencing Reproduction 
Stimulated to Greater Activity by Irradia- 
tion in a Condenser Field of 150 Milli- 
Amperes Intensity Ranging From Four 
Meters to Fifteen Meters Wave Length—Paul 
Liebesny and Hugo Wertheim. Vienna, 
Austria. No. 2,107,830. Feb. 8, 1988. 


Butter Made in Churn Constructed to Equa- 
lize the Churning Load by Dividing and 
Equalizing the Churning Strain on the Plow 
Shelves on the Inner Surface of the Rotating 
Body and Against the Walls and End of 
Churn—Frank G. Clark, Minneapolis, Minn. 
No. 2,108,162. Feb. 15, 1938. 


String Beans Snipped During Passage 
Through a Rotating Cylindrical Shell Per- 
forated to Permit Ends of Beans to Protrude 
Through and be Cut Off by Knife Extend- 
ing Longitudinally the Length of the Cylin- 
der—F rank P. Ryder, deceased, by Stephen 
M. Ryder, executor to Chisholm-Ryder Co., 
Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. No. 2,108,179. 
— 15, 1988 and No. 2,110,242. March 8, 
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Hops Exposed to Wave Lengths of Light 
Lying Above 4900 Angstrom Units During 
Air Curing—Mayne R. Coe, Washington, D. 
C., to the Government and the People of the 
United States of America. No. 2,108,305. 
Feb. 15, 1938. 


Ice Cream and Similar Frozen Confections 
Packaged in a Cone Shaped Paper Cup— 
Norman M. Thomas, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Joe Lowe Corp. No. 2,108,418. Feb. 15, 


Liquid Foods Processed in Jacketed Unit 
Equipped With an Agitating Means and 
Baffled so as to Give the Liquid an Up and 
Down Movement as Well as a Horizontal 
Stirring One—Otto W. Greene, Elyria, Ohio, 
to Pfaudler Co.. Rochester, N. Y. No. 2,108,- 
482. Feb. 15, 1938. 


Peaches Freed of Pit by a Mechanically 
Actuated Knife—Perey Jepson, to Pacific 
Machinery Co., San Jose, Calif. No. 2,108,- 
535. Feb. 15, 1938. 


Acid-Precipitated Casein Mixed Under Pres- 
sure With Water and a Filler Preliminary 
to Extrusion and Subsequent Mixing With 
an Alkali and Water to Form a Liquid 
Casein Product—Henry V. Dunham, Bain- 
bridge, N. Y. No. 2,108,582. Feb. 15, 1938. 


Corn Popping Put Under Automatic Control 
—Herbert B. Tyler. Evanston, Ill. No. 2,- 
108,627. Feb. 15, 1938. 


Fruits and Vegetables Freed From Spray 
Residues by Treatment With Dilute Solution 
of An Inorganic Acid Containing a Small 
Quantity of an Alkali Metal Salt of a Com- 
pound Obtained Through the Reaction of 
Sulfuric Acid and Aliphatic Alcohol and a 
Diphenyl—Thomas S. Carswell, Kirkwood, 
Mo., to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. No. 2,108,763. Feb. 15, 1938. 


Taro Meal Given a Three Stage Heat Treat- 
ment From 250 Deg. F. to 350 Deg. F. to 
Prevent Reversion to an Amorphous Viscous 
Mass When Hot Liquid is Added—Gaston J. 
Ley, John H. Payne, and George Akau, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, to the free use of the 
People of the United States. No. 2,108,897. 
Feb. 22, 1938. 


Unshelled Pecans Given Bleaching Treatment 
and a Subsequent Dyeing, Washing, and 
Drying Which Identifies and Permits Separa- 
tion of the Imperfect and Low Quality Nuts 
From the High Quality Ones and Improves 
the Appearance of the High Quality Nuts— 
William Potter Bullard, Albany, and James 
Samuel Guy, Atlanta, Ga., to National Pecan 
Growers Exchange, Albany, Ga. No. 2,108,- 
915. Feb. 22, 1938. 


Dressed Animal Carcasses Freed From Base 
Portion of Pizzle—Charles F. McKim, to 
Industrial Patents Corp., Chicago, Ill. No. 
2,108,921. Feb. 22, 1938. 


Flour Blends or Mixture Components Pro- 
portioned in Desired Quantities by Automa- 
tic and Synchronized Deposition in Succes- 
sive Layers Onto a Belt Conveyor Carrying 
a Layer of Flour From the Bottom of a 
Flour Bin Under a Series of Separate Com- 
partments Containing the Other Components 
of the Blend or Mix—Leslie J. Sisley and 
Frank J. White to Fisher Flouring Mil!ls 
souk Seattle, Wash. No. 2,108,999. Feb. 22, 


Cheese Slices Packaged in Air-Tight Film 
Covering Made of Wax Rubber Composition 
—Joseph Rossman and Charley L. Wagner 
to Marathon Paper Mills Co., Rothschild, 
Wis. No. 2,109,093. Feb. 22, 1938. 


Ice Cream Packaged Into and Frozen in Dis- 
tortable Receptacles in a Manner to Prevent 
Bulging or Distorting of Container From 
Predetermined Shape—George W. Cocks, 
Upper Montclair, N. J., to Marathon Paper 
Mills Co., Rothschild, Wis. No. 2,109,102. 


Feb. 22, 1938 


Cream, Chocolate or Jellies Deposited on Bis- 
cuits in a Manner to Vary the Thickness of 
These Deposits—Leonard Marsden, Newton- 
datas England. No. 2,109,336. Feb. 22, 


Tomatoes Freed From Juice in a Continu- 
ous Manner by a Rotating Screw Operating 
Inside a Cylindrical Screen Permitting Ready 
Draining of the Juice—Willard C. MeNitt, 
Winnetka, Ill. No. 2,109,398. Feb. 22, 1938. 


Buns Sliced by Mechanical Means—Robert 
R. Springer, one-half to William W. McKin- 
nes Harrison, Ark. No. 2,109,488. Feb. 22, 


Sugars Recovered From Molasses Through 
Treatment of the Molasses With a Sugar Dis- 
solving Organic Liquid and Gaseous Am- 
monia—Gustave T. Reich, Philadelphia, Pa, 
No. 2,109,508. March 1, 1938. 


Dextrose Hydrate Separated From Converted 
Starch by Slow Motion Crystallization Oper. 
ation—Charles J. Copland, North Kansas 
City, Mo., to International Patents Develop- 
ment Co., Wilmington, Del. No. 2,109,583, 
March 1, 1938. 


Pectin in Sol Form Given an Acid Treat- 
ment to Change the Setting Time of the 
Pectin Without Destroying the Gel Charac- 
teristics of the Pectin—Gordon Manley Cole 
and Raymond Edward Cox, Corona, Calif., 
to California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Los 
re Calif. No. 2,109,792. March 1, 
1938. 


Frozen Confections Freed From Rods of a 
Portable Carrier by Passing an Electric Cur- 
rent Between the Rods and Through the 
Frozen Confection—Robert F. Eddy, Long 
Beach, Calif., to Joe Lowe Corp., New York, 
N. Y. No. 2,109,822. March 1, 1938. 


Cream Line in Homogenized Milk Held at 
Desired Level by Removal of Cream Prior to 
Compressional-Wave Homogenization and 
Subsequently Adding the Desired Quantity 
of Cream—Edward W. Smith, Melrose, Mass.,. 
to Submarine Signal Co., Boston, Mass, 
No. 2,109,912. March 1, 1938. 


Powdered Pectin Standardized as to Gel 
Strength Through Addition of Predetermined 
Amount of Alcohol-Extracted Fruit Fibers. 
and Small Amount of a ar it mig 
Agent—William A. Rooker, Martinsburg, W. 
Va. No. 2,109,950. March 1, 1938. 


Curd Tension of Milk Lowered to Soft Curd 
Value by Addition of Small Quantity of 
Treated Milk to Major Quantity of Hard 
Curd Milk—Edward W. Smith, Melrose, 
Mass., to Submarine Signal Co., Boston, 
Mass. No. 2,110,115. March 1, 1938. 


Foods in Liquid State Dehydrated by Spray- 
ing Into Tower Structure—Robert T. North- 
eutt, Cranford, and Andrew Langstaff John- 
ston, Jr., Plainfield, N. J., to Food Concen- 
trates, Inc., New York, N. Y. No. 2,110,167. 
March 8, 1938. 


Fruits Dehydrated to High Degree of Hard- 
ness by Application of Heat and Low Pres- 
sure to Convert the Fruits Substantially to- 
an Anhydrous Crystalline Form—Earl N, 
Percy, to Dry Fruit Products Co., Oakland, 
Calif. No. 2,110,170. March 8, 1938. 


Fruits Dried and Puffed by Application of 
Heat Under Varying Pressure Conditions to- 
Produce Puffing—Wells A. Webb, Wilming- 
ton, Calif., to Dry Fruit Products Co., Oak- 
land, Calif. No. 2,110,184. March 8, 1938. 


Multiple Band-Blade Bread Slicing Machine- 
—Harry J. Criner, one-half to A. G. Bush, 
aaower. Iowa. No. 2,110,290. March 8, 
1938. 


Egg Meats Forced Through Large Area Fine- 
Mesh Screen in Bottom of Large Capacity 
Tank by Pressure of Gas Injected Into a g 
of Tank—Marvin C. Reynolds, Chicago, Ill. 
No. 2,110,384. March 8, 1938. 


Fresh Flesh Products in Cold Storage Pro- 


tected From Desiccation and Freezer Burn 
by Wrapping in Oil-Impregnated and Wax-- 
Coated Paper—Severin O. Westby and Wil- 
liam E. Lund, Seattle, Wash. No. 2,110,410. 
March 8, 1938. 


Fish Cutting Machine—Edward David, Car- 
mel, and Stephen Szody, Seaside, Calif. No. 
2,110,416. March 8, 1938. 


Fermented Egg White Foam Adjusted to a. 
pH of 4.7 to 69 and Mixed with a Pro- 
teolytic Enzyme to Form Liquid Albumin— 
Theodore L. Swenson, Chevy Chase, Md., to- 
the free use of the People of the United 
Siasen of America. No. 2,110,613. March 8, 
1938. 


Tuna, Clams, and Oysters Protected Against 
Bacterial and Enzyme Action Prior to Can- 
ning by Heating and Subsequent Refrigera- 
tion—Lawrence T. Hopkinson, Washington, 
D. C. No. 2,110,801. March 8, 1938. 
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